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PREACHING THE EASTER MESSAGE 


It is surprising ia many clergymen 
confess that the Easter sermon sets them 
aserious problem. To many a preacher, 
the Resurrection of our Lord seems to 

‘eut squarely across all our modern sci- 
entific views. The best some of us hope 
to do is present an apologia for the res- 
urrection faith, and let it go at that. 
This is scarcely satisfactory. The Easter 
message ought to be a trumpeted procla- 
mation of victory, a clear unquestioning 
affirmation of the mighty hope which 
throbs at the heart of the Christian life. 
The congregation ought to leave the 
ehurch on Easter morning with a fresh 
and vivid sense of the reality of Christ’s 
Resurrection, and of the certainty of 
eternal life for those who die in faith. 
Particularly in a time like the present 
when the fact of death, and the even 
more desolating experience of frustra- 
tion, are common, when hundreds of 
thousands of vigorous young lives have 
come to an untimely end—in such a time 
as this the trumpeter should give forth 
no uncertain sound. 

One reason, I believe, why Easter 
preaching is sometimes tentative and 
apologetic, is that the preacher has not 
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availed himself of the results of modern 
New Testament research; his mind is 
still burdened with the preconceptions 
of a generation ago, both in the realm of 
science and in that of Biblical criticism. 
It has been suggested to me that it might 
be useful to point out some of the find- 
ings of present-day research, for the 
benefit of any who may care to make use 
of them in preaching the Easter message. 
Hence this article. At the end I have 


added a brief list of books for further 
reading. 


At the very heart of 1 the Christian re- 


ligion is a principle which can only be 
described as mystical. At least, the 
language used in describing it in the 
New Testament is mystical. Much of 
this language is due to St. Paul, who 
chose his terms from the current re- 
ligious language of the world in which 
he lived and travelled. Some of this 
language is also the language of the so- 
called mystery-religions, in which sal- 
vation was attained through a ritual or 
symbolical union with a divine savior— 
Attis, Osiris, Dionysus, Orpheus, Mith- 
ras, Isis or some other deity of the an- 
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cient East or Near East. There are 
those who say, accordingly, that Chris- 
tianity is likewise an ancient Near East- 
ern mystery-cult, and that its central 
doctrine, salvation through Christ, fol- 
lows the same pattern as these other 
cults.‘ Such statements are often made 
in popular descriptions of Christianity 
and of its rise and spread in the first 
three centuries. But the experts are not 
agreed upon this point. For one thing, 
the ‘‘mysteries’’ were not so flourishing 
and influential in the first century as 
they were in the second and third and 
even fourth. For another, Christianity 
arose in Palestine, not in Syria, Egypt, 
or Asia Minor. And for first-century 
Jewish Palestine there is little evidence 
and less probability of the existence of 
mystery-cults of pagan deities. Paul 
the Hellenist, Paul the Apostle to Gen- 
tiles, did not invent the doctrine of the 
resurrection, or of Christ’s resurrection. 
It was the doctrine with which Chris- 
tianity had begun, some years before 
Paul;* what he did was ‘‘receive’’ it 
(by tradition—I Cor. 15: 3) from those 
who were in Christ before him, and then 
set it forth with all the skill and per- 
suasiveness of which he was capable. 
If in doing this he used language which 
came eventually from the ‘‘mysteries,’’ 
we need not be surprised: men speak of 
‘fevolution,’’ nowadays, without any ex- 
act acquaintance with biology and with- 
out ever spending an hour at work in a 


1 There are also those who tell us that Easter 
is only the ancient Teutonic spring-festival, a 
purely pagan celebration of reviving nature. 
Bonfires on the hills, not services in churches, 
should therefore express its observance. But 
these views were more popular before the war 
than now—when we see what the revival of 
Teutonic paganism led to. 

2In fact it was a Pharisaic Jewish doctrine 
older than Christianity. 


laboratory. In brief, the evidence dogg 
not support the frequent statement that 
Paul found the Christian religion 4 
simple creed of divine goodness and of 
human brotherhood as taught by the 
Nazarene prophet, and transformed jt 
into a mystery-cult of identification 
with a dying-rising God after the pat. 
tern of the saviors and redeemers in the 
pagan world outside Palestine. Even 
if the language he used was derived jy 
part from such sources, that does not 
prove he made over the Christian faith 
into a mystery-cult. Such language was 
the language of religious hope and aspi- 
ration, the noblest aspiration men knew 
in a discouraged world; if Christianity 
‘*fulfilled’’ it, as it ‘‘fulfilled’’ the Law 
and the prophets of Judaism, need this 
surprise us? Christ is all men’s Christ; 
the Gospel is the divine answer to all 
men’s highest aspirations and longings 
for life, light, strength, peace, salvation. 
And Paul no doubt wished to show this to 
be true ; he implied it, hinted at it, stated 
it, time and again. But this is something 
very different from the view that Chris- 
tianity was itself in truth only a Jewish 
ethical movement which had now been 
freshly decked out and disguised as a 
pagan cult of a dying-rising Savior 
God. 

The truth is, Christianity began with 
the idea, i.e., with the faith, that Jesus 
had risen from the dead. The oldest 
sources we possess, the oldest strata of 
New Testament tradition, underlying 
the Gospels and the Epistles alike, re- 
flect this faith. Jesus was ‘‘a prophet 
mighty in word and deed before God 
and all the people,’’ one who ‘‘went 
about doing good,’’ healing the sick, 
exorcising demons, teaching the outcast, 
and calling men to repent and prepare 
for the Kingdom of God. At Jerusalem 
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he was unjustly put to death, an act of 
jgnorance on the part of the Jewish au- 
thorities, of blind tyranny on the part 
of Pilate. But God raised him from 
the dead (that is the primitive language, 
though later the New Testament says 
‘he rose’’), and let him appear to his 
disciples ‘‘alive after his passion, by 
many infallible proofs.’’ He was not 
manifested to all the people, but to 
chosen witnesses, i.e., to his own disciples 
who had come with him from Galilee, 
and had indeed ‘‘companied’’ with him 
from the days of John’s Baptism, many 
months before. We read these early 
accounts of the resurrection in the 
speeches or ‘‘sermons’’ by Peter and 
others in the opening chapters of the 
Book of Acts (e.g., in ch. 10). This is 
not the language of later theology, or of 
the creeds and liturgies of Catholic 
Christendom; this is the naive, simple, 
plain language of the primitive Jeru- 
salem chureh. It is not even the lan- 
guage of Paul—who came later. And 
it is undeniably the language of direct 
experience; not an abstract philosophy 
clothing itself in the garb of history, 
a kind of ‘‘myth’’ or projection of ideas 
upon the screen of past events—as in 
the mystery-cults!—but the language 
of pious fishermen and farmers: good 
Jews, who had been followers of the 
Prophet Jesus of Nazareth, and were 
now overwhelmingly convinced that 
they had seen him alive after death. 
Of course men always interpret what 
they experience; they always describe 
things as they understand them—other- 
wise there is no ‘‘experience,’’ and 
certainly no way of telling about it. 
And the church’s earliest explanation 
of the experience was this: Jesus was 
raised from the dead, by God, and ap- 
pointed, by God, to be his Messiah or 
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Anointed, his representative who should 
soon hold the Judgment and, as God’s 
Vicegerent, set up God’s Reign over a 
new and transformed world. That is 
to say, according to the very earliest 
Christian belief, Jesus became Messiah 
at his resurrection. The duty of his 
followers now was to proclaim this fact 
to the whole house of Israel, and call 
upon their fellow-Jews to repent and 
prepare for the return of God’s Servant 
upon the clouds of heaven to judge the 
world. 

This was the faith Paul ‘‘received’’ 
from his predecessors in Christ—from 
Christians in Damascus or Antioch, not 
from those in Jerusalem or Judea; and 
the tradition was supported and con- 
firmed by Paul’s own experience: he 
too had a vision (no doubt more than 
one) of the risen, exalted Christ. And 
it became the central principle in all 
Paul’s thought of God, of the world, of 
human history and of human destiny— 
the central orb of all his‘seeing, the light 
in which he saw light, the transforming 
conviction that made over Paul’s whole 
life. 

He too, very naturally, described it as 
he understood it—men always do that, 
as we said: otherwise an event, or an 
idea, is simply meaningless. And as 
Paul understood it, Christ’s resurrec- 
tion was the central event in all God’s 
dealings with the world, the final event 
(which now explained the whole process) 
of God’s acts from the creation of the 
world to the close of human history and 
the inauguration of the New Age.’ As 


8 World-history seemed much briefer to Paul 
and his contemporaries than it does to us. St. 
Luke, e.g., counts only 75 generations back to 
the creation of the world. And yet this seemed 
a long time; the world was now growing old, 
and its end was fast approaching. 
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Paul thought upon the fact (known to 
him both by tradition and by direct ex- 
perience) of Christ’s resurrection, it 
shed light upon the whole long mysteri- 
ous story of man’s life upon the earth, 
his sin, the strange mystery of death, the 
apparent frustration of human hopes, 
the seeming wastefulness of God’s benev- 
olence, the slow and painful course of 
all creation. For as Paul looked upon 
the world (this was the view he had 
held for a long time, even before he be- 
came a Christian) God had created the 
world and it had been ‘‘very good,’’ 
just as the Book of Genesis related. 
And then something had happened 
which marred its beauty and somehow, 
to some degree, frustrated the very pur- 
pose of God its Creator. What had 
happened was human sin, 


. .. Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe; 


for when sin entered the world, death 
came with it as its inevitable penalty. 
And so through all the generations since 
Adam ‘‘the whole creation’’—not man 
only, but every creature—had groaned 
and writhed in pain, crying out for re- 
demption and release, but never achiev- 
ing it, until now, at last, redemption 
was assured in Christ. For Christ had 
died to sin and for sin, and had thus 
put it away—destroyed it, abolished it, 
removed it out of the way, so that it no 
longer blocked and impeded man’s 
path. Now at last the road was open, 
to ‘‘those who are in Christ.’’ For 
since ‘‘ Jesus died and rose again, even 
so those also who have fallen asleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him’’ (I 
Thess. 4: 14). By a mystical union 
with Christ, effected through a spiritual 
death and burial with him in baptism, 


and by sharing in his resurrection, be. 
lievers will be saved, restored, and will 
enter eternal life. For in Christ @oq 
“‘was reconciling the world unto him. 
self’’): that was the meaning of the 
whole process, Christ’s birth, ministry, 
death, burial, resurrection, exaltation, 
It was not the arbitrary act of God, who 
could have acquitted sinners at any mo. 
ment; it was—we may almost say—the 
biological result of a new life given to 
men through the manifestation of God 
and his purposes in the events of 
Christ’s death and resurrection. 

I have sketched St. Paul’s interpre. 
tation of the older tradition in some de- 
tail, for it is indispensable to grasp this 
view if we are to understand Paul, and 
the New Testament, and the whole em- 
phasis which Christianity lays upon the 
resurrection of our Lord. It is not a 
mere resuscitation of a good man from 
a temporary swoon upon the cross; nor 
some spiritualistic proof of survival 
after death, on a par with table-rap- 
pings and apparitions from the unseen. 
It is a wholly new and transforming ex- 
perience, and its interpretation, which 
simply changes the whole outlook of hu- 
man life. 


For the modern man or woman, 
Christ’s resurrection, the Message of 
Easter, is set in a different framework 
than it had for those men of the first 
century. Our minds are preoccupied 
with what we choose to call scientific 
views of the world and of human his- 
tory. As a consequence, the very men- 
tion of ‘‘resurrection’’ suggests an in- 
volved series of problems, chiefly cen- 
tering in this, ‘‘How could—or can— 
a human body rise after death and be 
reanimated and function as before?”’ 
And so there are many who love Easter 
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with its flowers and joyful music, but 
are inhibited from a whole-hearted ob- 
servance of the feast. Let me point out 
one or two facts that may help them. 

To begin with, there was no such 
problem, or series of problems, for the 
earliest Christians. eared under the 
influence of Pharisaic Judaism, they 
took the principle of resurrection for 
eranted—just as today we take the uni- 
formity of nature for granted. Hence 
the New Testament offers no explana- 
tion, no theory of resurrection—such 
as we moderns would like * —no theory, 
such as a Greek would surely have tried 
to give it. Instead it was assumed that 
all men (or at least all the righteous) 
would someday rise again. Christ’s 
resurrection was only the first of the 
series, ‘‘the first fruits’’; this proved 
that the New Age was already begin- 
ning, or about to begin; and those who 
were ‘‘in Christ,’’ i.e., who belonged to 
him, would likewise be raised, very 
soon now, to share in his reign over the 
renewed earth, the Kingdom of God. 
This was the logic of the earliest Chris- 
tian belief; and it is quite obvious that 
the primitive process of inference was 
not 


(a) Christ has risen from the dead; 
(b) Therefore all men will rise; 
(ec) Therefore all men are immortal; 


but rather: 


(a) Christ has risen from the dead; 
(b) All men, so we already believe, 
are to rise at the end of the world; 


*+Even the mediaevals wanted an explana- 
tion: St. Thomas dealt with the problem and 
worked out an idea of the ‘‘subtlety,’’ as he 
called it, of the resurrection body! This attri- 
bute was not ‘‘miraculous,’’ but perfectly nat- 
ural, under the conditions of Christ’s glorifica- 
tion; ef. 8. T., ITT, 54, 1. 


’ ss terms for vision and revelation. 
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(ec) Therefore the end of the world 
is at hand, and the resurrection and 
judgment and Kingdom of God are all 
about to come to pass, and will be 
brought about by now the 
Christ ! 


Jesus, 


That is a totally different series of ideas, 
an entirely different concluding infer- 
It is the logie of first century 
Palestine, with simply nothing modern 
about it. 

In the next place, the very earliest 
coneeption of Christ’s resurrection was 
spiritual, not material. Christ ap- 
peared in vision to his ‘‘chosen wit- 
nesses.”” The ‘‘empty tomb’’ was no 
problem for them—for the simple rea- 
son that they never thought about it. 
David’s sepulchre is ‘‘here to this day’’; 
but there is no mention, no thought, of 
Christ’s sepulchre. What could this 
sepulchre mean, with the day of judg- 
ment and the transformation of all 
things about to take place at once! The 
story of the empty tomb is a later de- 
velopment, as Christian devotion, in 
after-years, sought to trace each detail 
of the life, the death and resurrection 
of the Master. So is the story of Thomas 
touching the wounds of Christ—this is 
about the latest story we find in the 
New Testament. Perhaps we can ‘‘ex- 
plain’’ the resurrection, perhaps not; 
but the fact is clear that the very 
earliest accounts of Jesus’ resurrection 
tell the story in terms of vision—i.e., 
appearances which are miraculous, and 
real, but not what we call corporeal; 
though of course the first Christians 
thought of the resurrection-body as al- 
most palpable, tangible.’ If you could 
touch and see and feel the wings of an 


ence! 


5 These terms are the regular Old Testament 
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angel, or be thrown from a horse by the 
overwhelming, blinding brilliance of 
the glory of God, it was certainly real 
enough! And yet it was vision—some- 
thing supernatural and heavenly and 
non-physical. 

Moreover the emphasis, in the story 
of the resurrection of Jesus, is not upon 
his rising corporeally from the grave, 
but upon his exaltation and glorifica- 
tion as Messiah. This was no further 
tale of the kind related about Jairus’ 
daughter, or Lazarus, or the young man 
at Nain; it was no mere reanimation, 
resuscitation, restoration from physical 
death, with physical death still to be 
endured once more, a second time and 
finally. ‘‘Christ being raised from the 
dead dieth no more; death hath no 
longer dominion over him.’’ 

In the third place, the question at 
issue is not Jesus’ restoration to physi- 
eal vitality after death, nor even his 
survival on some higher plane of exist- 
ence, but his own victory over death and 
his conquest of the power of death; so 
that through him and his victory his 
followers may share in the triumph. 
This is the reason why St. Paul elabo- 
rates his doctrine of the spiritual body 
(in I Cor. 15): for it is not curiosity 
regarding Jesus’ resurrection body that 
spurs him on, it is the desire to know 
and to conceive clearly what the resur- 
rection-body of the Christian is to be 
like. The immortality of the soul made 
no appeal to Paul: ‘‘ Not to be unclothed, 
but to be clothed-upon’’ with a new 
body, spiritual, transcendent, undying, 
incorruptible—this was the only way 
Paul the Jew, Paul the first-century 
Semite, could conceive the life to come. 
And in this he anticipated the develop- 
ment of thought which the Church was 
to follow in the centuries after him. 


True, the old Roman creed (the basis 
of our ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed’’) says, ‘‘T be. 
lieve ...in the resurrection of the 
flesh.’’ Many of the later creeds haye 
insisted, in thoroughly un-biblical fash. 
ion, upon the resurrection of the ‘‘ flesh.” 
But there was also a tendency the other 
way. And since the Reformation, Eng. 
lish-speaking Christianity has always 
said, ‘‘resurrection of the body’’ rathe: 
than ‘‘of the flesh.’’ (See Hahn. 
Bibliothek der Symbole, § 89; also p. 
388.) In other words, from the very 
beginning of Christian history there has 
been—following St. Paul—an emphasis 
upon the spiritual nature of the resur- 
rection, upon the reality of the imma- 
terial, and upon the ‘‘body’’ rather 
than the ‘‘flesh’’ as the expression or 
manifestation of the continuity of the 
central self. This emphasis has coun- 
teracted the emphasis upon resurrection 
of the flesh. 

In brief, there is no one orthodox, ex- 
elusive, mandatory view or interpreta- 
tion of the mode of the resurrection, 
either of Jesus or of those ‘‘whom God 
will bring with him.’’ It is an idea 
clothing a hope, a faith, a conviction; 
and the conviction comes first, not the 
idea. You are invited to put into the 
idea the noblest aspiration, the highest 
thought, of which you are capable. But 
you cannot very well put into it any 
thought or aspiration at all unless 
Jesus or his way of life is the starting 
point. For Easter means, not the 
proof of the immortality of the soul, or 
of some kind of psychic survival of 
bodily death; it means the vindication, 
the triumph, of Jesus and all that he 
stands for. Easter invites us to forget 
ourselves and our worries or doubts or 
speculations over personal survival, and 
to think of him. If Jesus is the One, 
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and what he stands for is the thing, that 
must survive and triumph if our world 
is to be rational and our life is to be 
livable in it—then we already have the 
beginning of a faith in the Resurrection, 
and the most important element in that 
faith; but without that, one wonders 
how it is possible ever to gain such a 
faith. For from first to last, the New 
Testament faith is an assurance, a con- 
viction of the ultimate triumph—not 
merely of us, in ovr tiny private lives, 
but of God himself and of Christ and 
of all that Christ stands for in this 
world. ‘‘Thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’’ ‘‘If we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so those also 
that have fallen asleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.’’ 

For such a faith, there is no death; 
death simply ‘‘does not count.’’ All 
that matters is assurance about the final 
triumph of God and of his goodness—of 
the God who is manifest in Christ; and 
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in the strength of that conviction I can 
‘‘lay me down with a will.’’ 
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Luke, pp. 355-367. 

J. M. Creed, The Gospel According to St. Luke, 
pp. 314-318 (‘‘The Appearance of the Risen 
Jesus to the Disciples’’). 

Maurice Goguel, La Foi a la Résurrection de 
Jésus dans le Christianisme Primitif. 
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Immortality? 

See also the bibliography at the end of the last- 
named volume. 
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The great social changes through 
which we are passing today and the 
probably greater changes that we will 
see in the coming days are fraught with 
the deepest interest to religion. It 
needs no prophetic gift to believe that 
very great changes will take place in 
our forms of religious thought and or- 
ganization. But we must not adopt a 
merely passive attitude and think of 
these changes as imposed on religion by 
a changing world. We must also ree- 
ognize that people who have clear prin- 
ciples and strong convictions can affect 
a changing world more deeply than they 
ean a static world. If the Christian 
Church will be clear in its thinking and 
earnest in its devotion it has a far 
greater opportunity to give direction 
to men in bewilderment than it ever had 
in times of stability. 

How can the Anglican Communion 
meet the challenge of our times? Our 
beloved Church has a very specific ethos 
of her own, markedly different from 
that of Protestantism or Roman Catholli- 
eism. She has lived through great 
changes in the past and we believe that 
she will continue in the coming days. 
But what contribution can she make to 
those coming days? What is there in 
the rich tradition of the Anglican Com- 
munion that will be of most value in 
the world that we are entering? And 
what new expressions of the tradition 
must be developed if we are to meet the 
new situations most creatively ? 
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There are at least three | areas in 
which we may look for important 
changes and to which we must be ready 
to offer our contribution. These are the 
local community, the State, and the in- 
ternational world. 


I. ANGLICANISM AND COMMUNITY 
LIFE 


Anglicans have always had a vital in- 
terest in community life. Our people 
play an important part in all movements 
for community betterment. They are 
to be found on all boards of social 
agencies, they participate in polities and 
publie affairs, they provide more than 
their proportionate share of public 
leaders. This is largely due to the fact 
that we think of ourselves as a church, 
or as the Church, rather than of a sect. 
The Episcopal Church tends both to 
create and to attract people with a sense 
of social responsibility. 

This means that when community 
changes take place we have a special 
duty to recognize them. If we do not 
do so we will lose our strategic position 
in the community. But if we do meet 
the changing conditions we have an op- 
portunity to give some direction to them 
toward a more Christian situation. 


1. The Changing Social Pattern.— 
In the past days of agriculture and 
small industry a neighborhood was both 
geographical and functional. A man 
lived near and worked with his neigh- 
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bors. They formed a community and 
the Church was the center of this com- 
munity life. But a great change has 
occurred. A man’s geographical neigh- 
pors are not those with whom he works 
day by day. The factory is a great 
functional community in work but it is 
not a community of daily living. Thus 
a split appears in the social life. 

The Episcopal Church with its parish 
system has been adapted to the pre-in- 
dustrial order. If it does not develop 
ways and means of serving people where 
they actually live and function it will 
surrender its opportunity to affect peo- 
ple in the industrial order. The com- 
ing days are not going to see any abate- 
ment of large-scale industry; there wil! 
probably be a great increase of it. 

Is our parish type of church organiza- 
tion adapted to the coming days of in- 
dustrialism? Can we find ways in 
which we can deal with industrial com- 
munities, that is factory groups? 
Much of the irreligion of our day can 
be traced to the fact that the Church has 
had no techniques for sanctifying fac- 
tory life. Can we meet this new social 
situation by new experiments in Church 
organization ? 


2. The Church and Labor.—lLabor 
Unions are becoming increasingly 
powerful. It is probable that they will 
exercise more and more control in the 
future. They are developing into some- 
thing much more than bargaining 
agents for the workers. They are serv- 
ing their members in so many ways that 
they are becoming the primary objects 
of loyalty. Unless the Christian Church 
ean establish the right relations with the 
unions we shall lose the devotion of 
their members, as indeed we have done 
already. But equally undesirable, the 
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unions themselves will lose the Chris- 
tian contribution that the Church could 
make to them. 

What service can Anglicanism offer 
to the ranks of Labor? Of course, that 
service can not be partisan for the em- 
ployers are children of God no less than 
the workers. But if we are to give 
guidance to social life in the days of the 
future we must do it by entering into 
the problems of life at this spot of 
labor-capital tension. And we must 
enter into the problem in our proper 
capacity. We are not expert concilia- 
tors or bargainers and we have no spe- 
cial knowledge as to wages and hours. 
But we have a pastoral skill which would 
be widely welcomed if wisely used. 

The Social Service Committees of 
many unions, particularly in the C.L.0., 
are actually serving their members in a 
pastoral way. They face the fact that 
a large proportion of their problems 
arise from domestic difficulties. They 
try to deal with these troubles and are 
often of great help. But there are 
services which the Church can render as 
no other agency can. Many a Labor 
Union would weleome the assistance of 
a wise and godly and sympathetic pastor 
in dealing with difficulties in the home. 

In some ways this is a service which 
the Anglican Church can perform bet- 
ter than most other groups. It reaches 
back to the point that we are church- 
conscious rather than _ sect-conscious. 
Also, we tend to have a certain respect 
for the personality of the other man. 
We don’t presume to probe too deeply 
into the privacies of his own soul as 
some of our Protestant brethren would. 
And we don’t overawe him with the 
Church’s authority as some Roman Cath- 
olies would. Nor are we too vigorous 
in proselyting to our Church. We cer- 
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tainly have some advantages in our tra- 
dition and attitude if we will seek to 
give what we have to Labor Unions in 
a way that is acceptable to them. 


plans to remedy the conditions discloseq 
by these surveys. Exhortations to 
kindliness and even personal kindliness 
itself are inadequate for the social tasks 


of the modern world. 
3. Anglicanism and Social Agencies. The Anglican Communion has certain 
—We are witnessing a tremendous de- special assets within itself for this sity. ; 
velopment of agencies of Social Service ation We have a sense of the en. 
both public and private. These range porate nature of man’s life and of the ‘ 
all the 7 from the giving of help to a importance of social institutions. We I 
family in trouble to the billion dollar aye not as prone as some others to think t 
projects of the United Nations Relief and o¢ people as mere individuals. We can 
Rehabilitation Administration. Mem- often offer a better understanding of 
bers of the Anglican Communion recog- goeial_ Service agencies and even of : 
nize these as worthy Christian activities. [,ahor Unions than some other religious 
Of course we are not the only Christians jeaders. We are not suspect of using 
who support these but, at the very least, one contacts on such eroups for the pur. ‘ 
our Church people carry their share of jose of getting members for our church, 


the load of giving, of leadership and of 
administration. 

Several important changes are taking 
place in this field of Social Service. 
Organizations are increasing in size and 
scope. Relief is no longer limited to 
our immediate neighborhood, it has be- 
come world-wide. Its budgets are now 
in terms of billions of dollars and its 
staffs number tens of thousands of men 
and women. There is an increasing de- 
pendence on the State in the work of 
these organizations with the accom- 
panying danger of depersonalization of 
the work. There is a great development 
of specialization in social work. The 
helping of people in trouble is now seen 
to demand much more than good inten- 
tions and sentiments. It needs the 
special knowledge of economists and 
sociologists, of doctors and nurses, of 
psychologists and _ psychiatrists. Ef- 
fective social service of today and to- 
morrow calls for social surveys, for pro- 
fessional interpretation of the findings 
of these surveys, and for far-reaching 


A wise and tactful Anglican ean read- 
ily find a welcome in Social Service 
groups. 

We have considerable influence in 
forming public opinion. Our clergy do 
not generally carry their polities or 
partisan prejudices into the pulpit. 
The result is that their public support 
of social causes is likely to be fairly well 
balanced and is treated with respect. 
We have a very real responsibility to 
use this favored position with good 
judgment. 

We have a very important role to 
play in that a considerable number of 
the personnel in these social institutions 
will be Anglicans. As pointed out 
earlier in this paper, our people carry 
their full proportionate share in com- 
munity institutions. But also, except 
perhaps in the Labor Unions, the pro- 
fessional workers in these groups are 
favorable to our Chureh. Our intelli- 
gent support of their work will be of 
great value to the community and to 
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ul. ANGLICANISM AND THE STATE 


A marked characteristic of Anglican 
life is found in its relation to polities. 
We recognize and respect the civil au- 
thority of the State as important. We 
tend neither to interfere in secular poli- 
ties nor to abstain from political action. 
It is interesting to notice how many of 
the foremost leaders in political life in 
England and America have been nur- 
tured in the Anglican Communion. 

We are witnessing today a great 
erowth in the activity and the author- 
ity of the State. There is grave danger 
‘hat the freedom of man may be lost as 
the State becomes more and more to- 
talitarian. This danger can not be met 
by people who do not appreciate the 
necessity of the State. Constructive 
help in the face of the dangers from 
the overgrown State can only come from 
those who can define the limits of the 
authority of the State and can develop 
a freedom which respects these limits. 
Many Lutherans are examining their 
principles very seriously today as they 
view the way in which the German peo- 
ple accepted the unlimited authority of 
the State. 

The Anglican Communion, even in its 
worst days of Erastianism, never deified 
the State. It has always borne witness 
to the reality of God above the State. 
But it has never moved in the direction 
of a Theocracy; it has recognized that 
there are limits to the authority of the 
Church. The contribution of Angli- 
eanism to man’s freedom is partly to be 
found in this recognition of the respec- 
tive rights of Church and State. A 
place for freedom has been found in the 
tension between these two institutions. 

The secession from Anglicanism of 
numerous groups is evidence of the de- 


velopment of the spirit of freedom by 
the Anglican Church. Although we 
may deplore the divisions, we must rec- 
ognize that it was the Anglican Church 
itself which nurtured such freedom in 
men that they dared to rebel in the name 
of God. 

We must continue to nourish this life 
of political freedom. This will not be 
done by abstention from great social 
questions and by an escape into a life 
of individual piety, nor would this be 
true to the genius of our Church. We 
must rather call on our people to face 
and discuss the important issues of our 
day. They will differ about some as- 
pects of these issues, but in the discus- 
sion they will clarify their minds re- 
garding the true function of the State 
and will thereby save their freedom. 

Ought we not to find a way to give 
publie recognition and even sacramen- 
tal blessing to public officials? The 
mighty army of school teachers, of 
policemen and firemen, of civil servants 
and legislators are all performing a 
worthy service for God and for man. 
They would be strengthened both po- 
litically and morally by some public 
ceremony in which the Christian 
Church acknowledged its indebtedness 
to them and its support of them. The 
Episcopal Church could, without pre- 
sumption, take the lead in such a plan. 

The problem of Education is of the 
first importance. The elimination of all 
religious teaching from our educational 
system is now seen to have very evil 
results. This elimination did not spring 
from any belief that religion was un- 
important but from the difficulty of se- 
lecting among denominations which 
could not agree. It is certain that there 
will be many attempts to find a satis- 
factory place for religious teaching in 
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our educational system. Anglicanism 
ought to have an important voice in the 
debates of the future on this question. 
We believe in Education. We hold in 
high appreciation the work that has 
been done in schools and colleges by 
groups free of ecclesiastical control. 
We have no desire for a narrow, sec- 
tarian education. But we believe deeply 
that no education is adequate which ex- 
eludes the riches of Christian thought 
and tradition. 

Above all, Anglicanism must provide 
a clear witness to the fact that God 
lives and that the State exists to serve 
Him. We will not be alone in making 
this witness; all Christians will join 
with us. But just because we are so 
frank in recognizing the importance of 
the State our witness will be signifi- 
cant. We believe in the State, we are 
loyal citizens of the State. But as loyal 
citizens we call on the State to recog- 
nize the living God as the Supreme 
Lord to whom every State owes obedi- 
ence and worship. 


Ill. ANGLICANISM AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LIFE 


er. tragic events of our day are 


showing us the necessity of social insti- 
tutions that are world-wide in inclusive- 
ness. The social pattern that we have 
inherited from the past is one of inde- 
pendent, sovereign nations. But cer- 
tain aspects of man’s life have leaped 
political boundaries and have become 
international. Trade, communications, 
science, technology, and literature are 
no longer limited by national bound- 
aries. Social movements such as So- 
cialism, Democracy, Communism, and 
National Socialism pass from one nation 
to another. War comes as the end- 
product of trying to live an interna- 


tional life in a pattern dictated by 
nationalism. 

We are told on every hand that we 
must create international institutions 
of social control or perish. The Uniteg 
Nations Organization is an attempt to 
bring about such an order. Good-wil] 
among men and nations is not enough; 
we must have legal corporate instity. 
tions which can speak and act for all the 
peoples of the world if we are to have 
world-order. Whether we will succeed 
in creating these before the international 
frictions blaze into new and more de. 
structive wars is the critical question 
of our day. 

If there is to be an international 
world there will have to be an interna- 
tional Church to sustain the cause of 
right in that world. The recent action 
of the Pope in making the College of 
Cardinals a genuinely international 
body is a recognition of this principle. 
By this act the character of the Roman 
Catholic Church changes from that of 
the Church of Rome with extensions 
abroad to that of an _ international 
world-church with its center at Rome. 
Any church that seeks to affect world 
affairs must think in similar terms. 

The Ecumenical Movement is neces- 
sary for our day but is not adequate for 
that day. It is a movement, not an in- 
stitution. It is not the center of loy- 
alty of Christian people, it is peripheral. 
Some day men will see the Great Church 
of the future but that day may be very 
far off. 

In the meantime we face the fact that 
the Anglican Communion is a great, 
world-wide ecumenical chureh. It is 
not an idea, it is a fact. It is not a dis- 
tant ideal, it is a present reality. It is 
not a theory, it is an institution. And, 
like all great institutions, the primary 
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bonds that hold it together are not laws 
or treaties or contracts but are a com- 
mon faith, a common love, and a com- 
mon loyalty. It is not the Church of 
England. It is a community of self- 
governing Churches in all parts of the 
world. Some, as in Canada, call them- 
selves The Church of England. Others 
have names such as ‘‘The Church in 
Wales’’ or ‘‘The Episcopal Church in 
Scotland’’ or ‘‘The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of 
America’ or ‘‘The Holy Catholic 
Church in China.’’ 

These churches form a real commu- 
nity. They differ in nomenclature, in de- 
tails of polity, in doctrinal emphasis, and 
in liturgical forms. But they carry a 
common culture and have a common 
loyalty. They are self-governing mem- 
bers of one family. The formal bond 
of unity is the possession of a common 
Episcopate, but this is a sacramental 
rather than a legalistic bond. It is a 
remarkable fact that the Lambeth Con- 
ference has no legislative power over the 
churches; its functions are only consul- 
tative. In the Anglican Communion 
we have an international Church that is 
actually operative today. 

The genius of Anglicanism has 
brought about this present remarkable 
situation. It was not planned this way. 
The Anglican Communion grew into an 
international Church by constant re- 
sponse to new situations. What of the 
future? Can Anglicanism provide 
leadership today for the peoples of this 
world as they enter into very much 
closer relations? And what changes 
might be expected in Anglicanism as it 
meets the new social situations of the 
world? 

Our answer to the first of these two 
questions would be that the Anglican 
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Communion must emphasize its own 
international character to its people. 
This must be done not only by preach- 
ing and writing but by expressing the 
existing unity most vividly and effec- 
tively in institutions. Is the Lambeth 
Conference adequate to express the ac- 
tual inter-relations which do exist be- 
tween the members of this world-wide 
communion? Is there a need for a 
more fully developed organization, 
world-wide in scope, to be called ‘‘The 
Episcopal Church’’? Is there a need 
for the Lambeth Conference to broaden 
its base to include priests and laymen 
and laywomen, so as to become more 
fully representative of the Church as 
it is? If it is true that institutional 
forms are necessary for the expression 
and indeed for the nurture of social 
loyalties, do we not need a very definite 
institutional form to express the reality 
of world-wide Anglicanism and to nur- 
ture a loyalty which would reach be- 
yond any national loyalties? Do we not 
even need such an institutional unifica- 
tion for the sake of missionary efficiency, 
as well as for the sake of emotional 
loyalty which it would engender? Do 
we need such an institution for the ac- 
tual change of thought? It is charac- 
teristic of the Anglican Communion 
that, while it has bishops and prizes the 
Episcopate, it is in no sense monarchial. 
In all its national manifestations it 
gives a prominent place to priests and 
laity. But in the only international in- 
stitution which we have today, the 
Lambeth Conference, only the Episco- 
pate is represented. 

The second question in this: What 
changes might be expected in Anglican- 
ism as it meets the new social situations 
of the world? Here one enters the 
realm of prophecy, which is very dan- 
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gerous. I venture to suggest only two 
changes that may appear. The first is 
a change in attitude on the racial prob- 
lem. The world is passing from the day 
when the white man had unquestioned 
prestige over colored races, and we are 
going to have to face the fact that the 
peoples of Asia are demanding recogni- 
tion of their equality. Anglicanism has 
already acknowledged this in recogniz- 
ing the Churches of India, China, and 
Japan as self-governing bodies. And no 
doubt we shall meet the changing race 
situation in accordance with the genius 
of our Church. 

But we may have to make great 
changes in our polity. The Church of 
England grew up in democratic Eng- 
land, and in the last hundred and fifty 
years the democratic forms which first 
appeared in England have _ spread 
throughout the world. Anglicanism 
has had no trouble in operating within 
those forms. But the English form of 
democracy which we find in Western 
Europe and America is probably not 
the only form which democracy or 
Christianity can take. The problem is: 
Can Anglicanism in the future adjust 
itself to new forms of social life which 
are not derived from English democ- 
racy? It is possible that new social pat- 
terns will arise which may hold within 
themselves the most important factors 
in democracy, but which will be very 
different in form from the Anglo- 
American form which has been so 
prominent for the last hundred and 
fifty years. Will Anglicanism be able 
to meet such a situation? Will it have 
sufficient flexibility to adopt forms of 
government and perhaps even of doc- 
trine and devotion which will be true 
to the lives of people who in the year 
2000 will be living under social forms 
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SUGGESTED READING 


which they think to be far superior, 
even democratically, to the Anglo-Amer. 
ican form? 

It is a commonplace of oratory and 
indeed of newspaper writing that the 
present world problem cannot be solved 
except by the Christian Religion, 
Often that statment is merely a pious 
platitude calling on people to love one 
another. But the Anglican believes 
this statement in a much fuller sense 
than many of the speakers comprehend. 
He knows that of course the love of God 
and the love of neighbor are essential 
for the solution of all our problems. 
But the Anglican also knows that this 
Christian life embodies itself in insti- 
tutions of which the Church is primary. 
And his only realistic hope for the fu- 
ture is in a social situation where the 
Christian Church stands at the center 
of life, giving teaching, direction, and 
inspiration to her people. He knows 
that the Church is not the only institu- 
tion necessary for a man’s life but he is 
certain that all other institutions need 
the guidance and support of that 
Church. It is his faith that God will 
perpetuate his Church in the world 
under all circumstances. It is his hope 
that his own beloved Church, the Angli- 
can Communion, will be so true to her 
own long traditions and so responsive 
to the actual needs of people in the 
coming days that she will be the media- 
tor of the Word and the life of God to 
all the peoples of the world as they reach 
forth with longing toward the vision of 
the Kingdom of God. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


I. The relation of Anglicanism to Community 
Life. 

a. What is the ‘‘changing’’ pattern of life 
in your community? How is the parish to 
be related to it? 

b. In relation to labor movements, trade- 

- unions, ete., the Church often appears to 
be indifferent or disposed to be uninter- 
ested. What would you suggest might be 
done to dispel both the cause of this feel- 
ing and the attitude often taken towards 
the Christian Church by labor leaders? 

e. What is the Church’s obligation in the 

new movement towards a secular ‘‘ social 

_ service’’? Can this be, or should it be, 

reclaimed by the Church? Why or why 

not? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


By EMILE 


The essence of the wave theory of 
history (also called the cycle, reflux, 
or recurrence theory) consists in three 
principles: First, the object of history is 
the different civilizations and not one 
mankind. Second, the trend of history 
is not a straight-line development but is 
composed of circular movements of dif- 
ferent civilizations. Third, waves or 
eycles of civilizations have far-reaching 
similarities. History repeats itself. 


These three principles and their ensuing 
consequences have been developed dur- 
ing a period of almost three thousand 
years. A sketch of this development is 
given here. 
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II. The relation of Anglicanism to the State. 
a. What are the areas where the Church and 
the State are in opposition today? What 
are the areas where cooperation is indi- 
cated or possible? What is the distine- 
tively Anglican position on these matters? 
b. Discuss the problem of education and re- 
ligion, in the light of the contemporary 
philosophy of education in the ‘‘ public 
school system’’ of America. How may 
education be more closely related to re- 
ligion, institutionally or non-institution- 
ally conceived? What about the move- 
ment for parochial schools? 


III. The relation of Anglicanism to Interna- 
tional Life. 
The following are pertinent topics for dis- 
cussion: 
The ecumenical movement. 7 
Anglicanism as itself an ecumenical 
Church. 
The Church and the UNO. 
The Church and ‘‘ power-states.’’ 
The Chureh and particular contemporary 
‘* ideologies. ’’ 


THE CYCLE THEORY 


KAUDER 


Detroit, Michigan 


The reflux theory of history is men- 
tioned for the first time in Plato’s Re- 
public. Plato believes in an eternal 
eycle of the three basic forms of govern- 
ment: aristocracy, democracy, and mon- 
archy. Similar ideas are mentioned by 
Aristotle and Polybios.*. These three 
classical writers are interested in the 
eycles connected with the history of gov- 
ernment. Plato’s ideas formed the 
standard of thinking in this field 
throughout the classical period. 

In the Middle Ages, speculations on 

1 Plato, Republic, Book 8. 

2 Aristotle, Politics, III, X. Polybios, Uni- 
versal History, Book 6. 
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political doctrines were pushed into the 
background, while religious ideas were 
predominant. The writing of history 
degenerated into the recording of events 
in the form of chronicles.* Historical 
events were interpreted as manifesta- 
tions of the will of God. Yet history as 
a special field of interest had not yet 
been discovered. Even if history was 
interpreted according to general prin- 
ciples, still this philosophy was only a 
by-product of theological thinking. So 
it came about that out of the discussion 
of the Trinity a new impetus for the 
wave theory was born. Ever since the 
Council of Nicaea, the divine Trinity 
had remained a problem which formed 
the starting point of many rationalistic, 
philosophical, and mystical theories. 
For Joachim of Flora (1145-1202) * 
the Trinity is dissolved into a succession 
of three realms. The Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost do not govern the 
world in a unity at the same time. The 
three appearances of the Trinity suc- 
eeed each other in ruling the stream of 
events. The world in time and space is 
thus divided into three ages: the age of 
the Father, the age of the Son, and the 
age of the Holy Ghost. The world lasts 
from Adam and Eve till the day of 
Judgment; the age of the Father starts 


3 Jacques Barzun, ‘‘History as Liberal 
Art.’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. 
VI, p. 88. 

+The author could not consult the original 
writings of Joachim of Flora. He has used 
the translation, Joachim de Flore: L’£vangile 
éternel. Premiére traduction francaise par 
Emanuel Aegerter, Paris, 1928. He used also 
the following articles: Konrad Burdach, Refor- 
mation, Renaissance, Humanismus, Berlin, 
1918, p. 48; Alois Dempf, Sacrum Imperium, 
Munich, 1929; Joachim of Flora, A Critical 
Survey, by George La Piana, in Speculum, A 
Journal of Mediaeval Studies, Vol. VII, pp. 
251 ff. 
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with the creation of the world and ends 
with the redemption ; the age of the Son 
begins with the redemption and ends 
with the thirteenth century; the age of 
the Holy Ghost, according to the Abbot 
of Flora, should follow the period of 
the Son. For the first two ages the 
events are predicted in the Bible: the 
Old Testament explains all the events 
before the redemption, and the Gospel 
all the events up to the thirteenth eep. 
tury. As there is a complete equality 
in the three appearances of the Trinity, 
there must be a complete correspondence 
between facts, events, and personalities 
of the three realms. The following per- 
sonalities of the first and second realm 
are correspondent: Abraham and Zach- 
arias, Sarah and Elizabeth, Isaac and 
John the Baptist, Samuel and Constan- 
tine the Great. Thus far goes Joachim. 
His heretic followers added a decisive 
new idea: the ‘‘ Evangelium Aeternum,”’ 
i.e., the reappearance of the same his- 
torical position and the concordance 
of the New and the Old Testaments re- 
veal a Bible behind the Bible, the con- 
cordance in itself or the pure structure 
of sacred events. 

According to Spengler, Joachim is 
‘‘the first thinker of the Hegelian 
stamp’’® to establish a historical under- 
standing in the western world. This 
interpretation is not correct. The 
Abbot of Flora was not interested in 
history as such. The historical world 
is only the proving ground for his ex- 
planation of the Trinity. Not only he 
but also his enthusiastic followers, in- 
eluding Cola di Rienzi, as well as his 
enemy the Church, were interested only 


5 Spengler, The Decline of the West; Eng- 


lish translation by Atkinson, New York: 
Knopf, 1939, Vol. I, p. 19. 
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in the theological and political conse- 


” quences of his work. 

o Yet there are historical ideas in his 
ds work, even though Joachim was not con- 
. cious of them and though his contempo- 
r raries ignored them completely. First, 
. the Abbot of Flora rediscovered the 
ae eycle movement in history. Second, he 
he found a similarity of facts, events and 
- personalities in different cycles. Hap- 
rm penings in different ages are ‘‘contempo- 
4 rary,’’ as Spengler has said. Third, 
y for the first time he sees the objects of 
y the wave theory, the ages which are later 
7 called periods or civilizations and which 
. are those parts of history in which 
“ similar events recur. In setting forth 
‘ these three points it must be kept in 
7a mind that modern viewpoints have been 
i used here, for purposes of interpreta- 


tion; the medieval reader was interested 
only in the prophecies and philosophies 
‘ of the Calabrian abbot. 

The theological ideas of Joachim had 
a strong and lasting influence on church- 
men and heretics. Campanella (1568— 
1639) is one of the last writers who 
constructs his theological interpretation 
of history in the symbolic forms of 
“Joachim Abbas.’’* A hundred years 
before him, the writers of the Renais- 
sance had turned their interest partly 
or completely away from these mystical 
speculations to the classics; and Machia- 
velli * explains the reflux theory by fol- 
lowing Polybios almost verbatim. This 
sudden switch from Christian theology 
to the classics is not only due to the in- 


6 Thomas Campanella, A Discourse Touching 
the Spanish Monarch, newly translated into 
English (name of translator not given), Lon- 
don, 1654, p. 11. Available in the Detroit 
Publie Library. 

7 Nicolo Machiavelli, Discourse on the First 
Ten Books of Titus Livius, ch. II. 
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fluence of the Renaissance, it is also 
typical. of the history of the reflux 
theory in medieval and modern times: 
the history of this conception lacks con- 
tinuity. The great writers in this field 
have either a very dim knowledge or no 
understanding at all of the history of 
their own idea. 

Giambattista Vico (1670-1744) ,* who 
is as significant in the development of 
the reflux theory as the Abbot of Flora, 
does not know Joachim at all, in spite 
of the fact that the Neapolitan philos- 
opher Vico is well versed, not only in 
the linguistic, legal, and philosophical 
literature of the classics and the Renais- 
sance, but also in medieval philosophy. 
Vico starts again from the very bottom 
to build the reflux theory, and the result 
is a book which can be compared only 
with the greatest works in the philos- 
ophy of history. To evaluate his book, 
The New Science, is rather difficult. 
The author repeats again and again the 
same ideas with the same words, and 
shows no clear organization of his 
thoughts. The key to this maze of en- 
tangled thoughts is in the name of the 


8 About Vico, see Giambattista Vico, La 
Scienza Nuova, ed. by Fausto Nicolini, Vol. I, 
Bari, 1911, Vol. II, 1913. Vico remained for 
a long time unknown outside of Italy. The 
first translation into German was by Wilhelm 
Ernst Weber, 1822. On German Romanticism 
and Vico, see Ernst Troeltsch, Der Historismus 
und seine Probleme, pp. 104-105, footnote 45. 

There are several French translations. One 
was by the historian Michelet, Principes de la 
philosophie de l’histoire, 1827. This transla- 
tion is considered a very poor one. A com- 
plete English translation does not exist. There 
are several English books about Vico. See, 
especially, The Life and Writing of Giambat- 
tista Vico, by H. P. Adams, London, 1935. 
The preface contains an excellent survey of 
the Viconian literature gala in English, 
Ttalian, French, and German. 
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book: History rediscovered by Vico 
is a ‘‘new science’’ in comparison with 
the old sciences of nature and mathe- 
matics interpreted by Descartes. Vico 
is writing against Deseartes, who had 
gained an increasing influence in Naples 
during Vico’s lifetime. Vico intended 
to prove that the author of the Dis- 
course on Method forgot one decisive 
part of scholarly ' research: history. 
History and nature cannot be under- 
stood in the same way. History is the 
work of man, nature is the work of God. 
As we do not know the secrets of God, 
we have only a relatively vague under- 
standing of nature. History is man- 
made, and therefore can be _ recon- 
structed by man. This construction 
a priori is the ‘‘ideal history,’’ which 
embraces all the general or empirical 
history. This general structure shows 
a circular trend: History starts with 
the society of the wild, untamed peo- 
ples; then follow the heroic, the demo- 
cratic, and the tyrannical periods. 
Tyranny means the end of the circle. 
Vico’s description of these periods in- 
eludes all the political, religious, social, 
and linguistic changes. In explaining 
this circular movement, Vico developed 
ideas which influenced history, the 
study of languages, and the investiga- 
tion of Roman law, for the following 
two centuries. The circle starts with 
a kind of primitive revelation, the 
mythos. During the development of 
the circle, the mythos disintegrates 
through the intellectual interpretation 
made by theology and _ philosophy. 
This circular movement has been re- 
peated twice, according to Vico, once 
in the classical world, and once later, 
in the Christian society. For the pious 
Catholic Vico, the repetition of the 
eyecle was achieved by divine Provi- 
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dence in order to introduce Christianity 
and to create a Christian state; ‘“orbis 
terrarum una civitas sub dei imperio,’’» 
Here there seems to be a discrepancy 
in the thinking of Vico. On the one 
side, he stresses the human character 
of history; on the other side, history 
becomes the realization of God’s inten. 
tion on earth. In Vico’s system this 
discrepancy does not exist. Vico, like 
his contemporary Leibniz, believes that 
human freedom can be _ harmonized 
with divine Providence.?® The jgo. 
lated activities of the single person are 
twisted around so that they serve the 
decrees of God. The aristocrats or 
patricians may believe that they secure 
their domination by the strictest treat- 
ment of their serfs; however, by their 
actions the revolutions of the plebeians 
will be prepared for. The patricians, 
instead of fortifying their position, are 
paving the way for democracy. Par- 
ticular ends are used in a very elusive 
way as a vehicle of the will of God. 
We may admire the Hegelian boldness 
with w.iuch Vico fuses together human 
and divine initiatives in history. Yet 
it is at least hard for men of the year 
1946 to believe that all the human cruel- 
ties we have seen, or even suffered, can 
be fitted into the great plan made by 
an absolutely kind and just being. 
Vico’s over-optimism is surely not the 
only error in the New Science. Nun- 
berless criticisms can be leveled against 
the more grotesque details in his work, 
especially his abstruse play with words 
and word derivations. But our first 
task is to underline his achievements, 
particularly in the field of the cycle 
theory. Vico is the first and the only 


® Vico, French edition, p. 616. 


10 Vico, Italian edition, Vol. II, p. 560. 
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author who sees the difference between 
the general history, which remains 
identical, and the empirical cycles. 
The comparison of cycles is no longer 
narrowed down to parallels of govern- 
ment (Plato) or of characters (Flora) 
put covers all fields of life and civiliza- 
tion: law, language, state, poetry, ete. 
Vico is also the first writer who sees all 
these achievements, not isolated but 
placed amid social surroundings. - He 
is the first and perhaps the only builder 
of the wave theory who is also a soci- 
ologist. The different steps of his cir- 
eles are structured societies. He dis- 
covers that in almost every society there 
exists a clash between different groups, 
between patres familiae and _ slaves, 
between patricians and _ plebeians. 
These class struggles change the struc- 
ture of society. This combination of 
sociological, linguistic, legal, and meta- 
physical ideas certainly gave a sound 
start to the development of the cycle 
theory, yet the spirit of the time did not 
allow Vico’s foundation to be used. 
The century of enlightenment could not 
accept the teaching of a man who did 
not believe in the victory of reason 
over passion, in the victory of progress 
over decay. Likewise the nineteenth 
century, with its firm belief in eternal 
progress, had no understanding of such 
a theory. That does not mean that 
Vico remained completely forgotten. 
Niebuhr, Boekh, Wolff, Cousin, and 
Michelet ** read, discussed, and even 


translated The New Science. Men as 
different as Hamann and Coleridge 
were influenced by his ideas. Yet no 


one accepted the Viconian system as a 
whole; instead, they detached frag- 
ments, picked out single ideas. 


11 Vico, Italian edition, Introduction, Vol. I, 


p. 1. 


Only after faith in progress had 
begun to lose its grip on the minds of 
historians (around 1900 and later) did 
the wave theory reappear. Dawson ™* 
based his cycles of civilization on Vi- 
conian conceptions. Yet he is the only 
modern defender of the wave theory 
who knows more of Vico than his name. 

The most prominent rebuilder of the 
wave theory, Oswald Spengler (1880- 
1936) ,?* did not even know the name of 
Vico, his greater forerunner. He knew 
Joachim of Floris and may have ac- 
eepted from him the comparison of 
personalities in different periods. His 
work, moreover, has only a small con- 
nection with the history of the wave 
theory. To understand his treatise, 
The Decline of the West, we must 
take into consideration his times and 
the political and philosophical attitude 
of the writer. The principles of The 
Decline of the West were formulated 
during World War I, when the defeat 
of Germany had already become visible. 
A man like Spengler, who believed that 
modern civilization owes much to Ger- 
many, became a political pessimist. He 


12 Christopher Dawson, ‘‘Cyeles of Civili- 
sation’’ in Enquiries into Religion and Cul- 
ture, New York, 1934, p. 67. 

18 Oswald Spengler, Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes, 2nd ed., Munich, 1922; English 
translation by Atkinson, New York, 1939. See 
also Oswald Spengler, Reden und Aufsdtze, 
especially ‘‘Pessimismus,’’ pp. 63. The au- 
thor of this article does not intend to give a 
complete bibliography of the literature for and 
against Spengler. Only two essential publi- 
cations should be mentioned. 

Against Spengler: Logos, Internationale 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie der Kultur, Vol. 
IX, 1920, p. 269. This volume was especially 
devoted to the criticism of Spengler. 

In favor of Spengler: Der Streit um Speng- 
ler, Kritik seiner Kritiker, Manfred Schroter, 
Munich, 1922. 
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hated the forces which triumphed over 
Germany, the Western democracies and 
Eastern communism; he hated the 
Weimar Republic, based on Western 
ideas. Behind republic, communism, 
and democracy he visualized the basic 
faith that human beings by their own 
insight may be able to improve the po- 
litical and social situation, a_ belief 
which he considers utopian. Rational- 
ism, belief in free will, faith in the im- 
provement of society—these have no 
room in the soul of a man who is a nihil- 
ist, a mystic, who believes in fatalism, 
and who considers every attempt at 
improving the social situation mere 
child’s play. He tries to convince the 
reader that he, Spengler, owes all his 
thoughts, ideas, and attitudes to Goethe. 
Now it is at least doubtful whether 
Goethe can be classified as a _philos- 
opher; moreover his interest in history 
was limited. It is still more doubtful 
whether Spengler’s thinking is really 
influenced by Goethe; it seems that 
Hegel, Ranke, Lamprecht, and last but 
not least the German romantics, espe- 
cially von Savigny and his school, have 
shaped the thinking of an author who 
painted so weird a picture of world his- 
tory. This picture carries all the 
marks of the wave theory. Not man- 
kind, but the different civilizations, are 
the final units of history. All these 
civilizations, during their limited time 
of existence, encounter similar situa- 
tions and show similar characteristics 
in the corresponding moments of their 
development. Yet unlike his fore- 
runner Vico, Spengler does not erystal- 
lize into an ideal history these obser- 
vations of circular developments. In 
spite of all surveys in tabular form, 
Spengler never gives a summary of all 
those steps which can be found in 
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the history of every civilization. My 
teacher Ernst Troeltsch thought that 
Spengler, the former teacher of mathe. 
matics, had become so intoxicated with 
the great wealth of forms, of individ. 
ualities, and of peculiarities in history 
that he did not dare to shape this ma. 
terial. This would correspond with the 
oft-quoted saying of Spengler, that it 
is very difficult if not impossible to 
understand foreign civilizations. This 
alone, even if Spengler did not take it 
as seriously as did his critics, blocked 
the way for a description of the ideal 
history. 

However Spengler was not interested 
in reconstructing the ideal history; he 
wrote his Decline of the West around 
the problem of necessity and showed 
that the birth, triumph, and decay of 
civilization are inevitable. No human 
action can change the course of his- 
tory. This idea remains the Leitmotiv 
of Spengler’s whole book, and the last 
words of the second volume emphasize 
the thought that fate governs history: 
Ducunt fata volentem, nolentem tra- 
hunt. 

The conviction that destiny governs 
history, Spengler may have accepted 
from Ranke, who always tries to prove 
that events are bound together by 
necessity. Yet Ranke, not being a phi- 
losopher, gives no further explanation, 
whereas Spengler tries to build up his 
own philosophy of destiny. According 
to Spengler, the soul of a civilization 
and the time- and space-pervading vi- 
tality of a society put all the happenings 
within a circle in a necessary connec- 
tion. 

The conception that every nation or 
civilization has a spiritual attitude of 
its own, was developed before Spengler, 
especially by Hegel. Yet there is a 
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striking difference between the Hegelian 
conception and the construction found 


in Spengler. Hegel says that every 
nation which moves into the foreground 
of history has its own special national 
spirit. National spirit means an atti- 
tude which is common to all the mem- 
bers of that nation. It is a mode of 
thinking, feeling, and acting. The na- 
tional spirit comprises the morals, the 
religion, the political and social conviec- 
tion of a nation. One national spirit 
after another comes into the limelight 
of historical interest; the Greek, the 
Roman, the Germanic spirit come and 
go. All these spirits are connected with 
each other, all these attitudes together 
express the absolute spirit, i.e., God. 
Together they give the different world- 
views which are possible as the expres- 
sion of God. All the national spirits 
are like the voices of a choir, in which 
each sings his own score, yet all join 
together in harmony. This harmony 
symbolizes the absolute spirit. Univer- 
sal history, says Hegel, is the way of 
God through time and space. 

In many ways Spengler is the fol- 
lower of Hegel, whom he quotes with 
shy reverence. In Spengler’s work, the 
“‘soul of a civilization’’ has a strong re- 
semblance to the Hegelian ‘‘spirit of 
a nation.’”’ Yet the different souls of 
civilization, according to Spengler, face 
each other as strangers. There is no 
transcendent harmony in The Decline of 
the West. Spengler knows three dif- 
ferent spiritual attitudes: the F‘austian, 
the classical, and the Magian soul. The 
Faustian soul has the feeling for infinite 
space and ‘‘the adamantine will to 


14 The Philosophy of History, revised edi- 
tion, New York, 1909. Hegel als Geschichts- 
phiiosoph by Georg Lasson, Leipzig, 1920, pp. 
81 ff. and pp. 89 ff. 
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overcome and break all resistance of the 
invisible.’’*® The classical world-feel- 
ing sets all figures in a definite plan, 
which is given by the Euclidean mathe- 
matics. The Magian man of the late 
Roman, Byzantine, and Arabian eivili- 
zation, with his algebra, astrology, and 
alchemy, has a depth-experience differ- 
ent from both the Faustian and the 
classical man. The Magian believed 
that the world is a cavern. This world 
has a lower and an upper division.** 
The symbol is the cupola (Hagia 
Sophia). The pneuma, which Spengler 
identifies with the Logos in the Gospel 
according to St. John, pervades this 
eavern. This pneuma is not the soul 
which a man possesses. The individual 
only participates in this pneuma, which 
descends from the highest elevation of 
the cupola into him, ‘‘thus binding all 
the individuals of the below together 
with the one in the Above.’’ 

These three souls, elaborately de- 
scribed by Spengler, are spiritual enti- 
ties; they exist apart from the individ- 
ual; man in history does not create 
them, he is inspired by them. We can- 
not do anything by ourselves, it is the 
spirit of the society which works in us, 
we are nothing but the mouthpiece of 
this spirit. Not we, but this world- 
feeling, is the dynamic center of history. 
Not the individual as such, but the 
Faustian soul is responsible for all the 
achievements of the Western world be- 
ginning with the Cluniaec reform and the 
Eucharistic controversy (circa 1000 
A.D.). Not Greek and Roman men and 
women, but the Euclidean attitude cre- 
ated the philosophy, architecture, law, 


15 Spengler, The Decline of the West, Vol. I, 
pp. 185-186. 
16 Spengler, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 35. 
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74 
and administration of the classical 
world. 

These souls originate the achieve- 
ments of civilizations. Their develop- 
ment and decay spell the fate of the in- 
dividual person. Whoever accepts this 
theory of fate must acknowledge two 
decisive principles: first, he ought to 
believe in a spirit of civilization living 
apart from the mind of personalities. 
He has also to accept the second dogma, 
viz., that these souls are the creators of 
civilizations. Only those who believe 
in medieval realism and in the mysti- 
eism of Plotinus can follow Spengler 
here. Spengler believes the idea of 
necessity so essential to his philosophy 
of history that, for its better support, 
he provides it with a second sustaining 
pillar. He finds this second pillar in 
those human actions which create his- 
torical events. 

Human actions are, according to 
Spengler, fused together into one great 
life-stream.** By being at one with 
this life-stream, the person can only 
create what the ‘‘harmony of metaphysi- 
eal rhythm’’ permits him to do. The 
life-stream of history flows through him 
and binds him into the ‘‘great linkage 
of destiny.’’'* The strength and direc- 
tion of this life-stream are independent 
of ourselves. This life-stream—and here 
Spengler becomes a forerunner of the 
Third Reich—is identical with the 
blood-stream which penetrates us all, 
from our remote ancestors to the latest 
members of our society. Spengler is 
not able to prove this second theory of 
destiny. Even if a civilization con- 
tains generations which have the same 
blood relationship, this fact alone does 
not make out of the separate actions of 

17 Spengler, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 5. 
7 18 Spengler, ibid. 
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_ 19 Spengler, Vol. I, p. 142. a 


individuals one space- and time-unitino 
life-stream. The proof that historical 
activity flows from one human being tp 
another, from one mind to another, has 
not been given. Spengler tries hard 
to carry across to his reader the message 
of innate destiny, so that we must ask 
ourselves, Why is destiny so important 
for him? He wants to give history a 
sense, a meaning, in a similar way as 
Vico had done before him, by linking 
up human action and Providence, as 
Flora had done by explaining history as 
the emanation of the Trinity. Yet 
Spengler never reached a definite, clear 
notion of the meaning which history 
had for him. His orphie words dis. 
guise all too scantily his incapacity to 
give a clear answer. The world of des. 
tiny, he says, is ‘‘a Divina Commedia 
or a drama for a God.’’*® But Spengler 
does not know what this God plays, and 
it is doubtful if this attempt at giving a 
sense to history is more than a large 
number of words. Spengler is not pious 
enough to believe in a religious sense 
of history, and he is not courageous 
enough to face without religion a sense- 
less world. So he stands between a 
mystical faith and a sneering nihilistic 
atheism. He could not find the mean- 
ing of history for which he was striving. 

He may write much more elaborately 
and more interestingly than Vico, yet 
his achievement is small in comparison 
with that of his forerunner. He never 
described the ideal history or, in his 
own language, the ‘‘morphology’’ of 
history. His idea of destiny was never 
clearly developed. His great influence 
as a writer, during the aftermath of 
World War I, had reasons which have 
nothing to do with his work on the wave 
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theory. He was read because people 
wanted a readable world history based 
on the results of modern research, be- 
cause his enticing, mystical language 
fascinated the reader, because his unde- 
cided attitude between faith and nega- 
tion appealed to the minds of many 
readers during that period. In addi- 
tion to his appeal for the lay reader, 
Spengler was also the reviver of the for- 
gotten wave theory for the historians 
and the philosophers. Among them he 
had not only fervent enemies but also 
eager followers. The most prominent 
of his followers are Hoyland and Toyn- 
bee. They are by no means simple in- 
terpreters but authors in their own right 
who are somewhat inspired by Spengler. 

Hoyland *° again attacks the problem 
of destiny, left unsolved by Spengler. 
Destiny becomes in his book identical 
with Plato’s two main conceptions, the 
erés and the idea. The ideas are identi- 
fed with the cultural achievements of 
the different civilizations. All the 
works of beauty, self-sacrifice, religion, 
which one society has created, belong 
not to that period alone, as Spengler 
has said, but are absolute values belong- 
ing to every time and land. The erés 
of Plato, called ‘‘thrust’’ by Hoyland, 
is the urge of societies to create these 
works. Here is the same danger as in 
Spengler that the society becomes a 
person which acts rationally in order to 
reach certain ends. The further expla- 
nation of Hoyland: ‘‘Thrusts are like 
buried electric mains running beneath 
the life of the space-time continuum,’’ ** 
does not clarify the miracle of a per- 
sonification of society; it assumes that 


20 John 8. Hoyland, History as Direction, 
London, 1930. 
p. 50. 
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the miracle is already accepted by the 
reader. 

Toynbee ** is not a philosopher but an 
empirical historian. His main idea is 
to compare different civilizations with 
each other. His work, which in the end 
will comprise at least twelve volumes, 
brings into comparison twenty-one liv- 
ing or extinct societies from their be- 
ginning to their end. This comparison 
leads to a new ideal history which has 
roughly the following outlines: A new 
civilization develops fighting against the 
obstacles of hostile nature and hostile 
human surroundings. These hindrances 
are overcome by new __ techniques, 
through which nature is put under con- 
trol, and by dangerous, long-lasting 
wars, in which external enemies are de- 
stroyed. So the Western world had to 
avert the pressure of the Ottoman em- 
pire in order to save its own life. As 
a general rule, after the dangers of na- 
ture have been held in check and after 
the human enemies have been repulsed, 
the climax of cultural splendor is 
reached and the decline begins. The 
decline starts with a ‘‘time of trouble,’’ 
i.e., with long-lasting civil wars and 
wars between the states inside of one 
civilization. This ‘‘time of trouble’’ in 
the classical world goes back ‘‘at least 
as far as the Hannibalic war’’** and 
ends with the age of Augustus. This 
period of fratricidal wars closes with 
the merging of local states into one uni- 
versal state. In Hellenic society, the 
Roman Empire follows the time of 
trouble. Yet the establishment of a 
universal state cannot revive the so- 
ciety ; it can only arrest the breakdown 
of civilization for some centuries. In 


22 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 
Oxford, 1934, Vol. I. 


23 Jbid., Vol. I, p. 
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the end, two groups eventually destroy 
the fossil civilization, the internal and 
the external proletariat. Toynbee gives 
the word proletariat his own meaning, 
which has nothing in common with the 
usual Marxian interpretation of the 
word. The internal proletariat are 
those dominated groups which have no 
physical or spiritual part in the culture 
of the society and its domineering ma- 
jority. This proletarian underworld, 
which presses up from below, creates 
from its own spiritual and material re- 
sources, and in order to satisfy its own 
needs, a universal church, which slowly 
fills the place of the dying state. This 
church ‘‘played the part of a chrysalis 
out of which there emerged in the full- 
ness of time a new society. . . .’’** The 
dying universal state is destroyed in the 
end by the external proletariat, bar- 
barians living beyond the border who, 
attracted by the wealth of the dying 
society, break over the frontier. This 
is, in outline, Toynbee’s general theory. 
He has devoted the greater part of his 


24 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 57. 
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Religion is an adventure of faith 
which is rooted in experience. The re- 
ligious man believes that the evidence 
indicates that at the heart of the uni- 
verse there is a union of power and good- 
ness. He commits his life to the propo- 
sition that truth, goodness, and beauty, 
rather than their opposites, are the ulti- 
mate reality; and he seeks his destiny 
in the pursuit of these values through 
an intimate relationship with the divine 
being who upholds them. But the 


work to develop this ideal history and ty 
show how far the concrete history of 
societies is following this general plan, 
Yet Toynbee is not only an empirica] 
historian, he is also a mystie and a 
Manichaean who believes that the eyele 
of history is nothing but the struggle 
between the forces of good and evil, re. 
sulting in the fall and the definite re. 
demption of man. The decisive prog. 
ress over Vico does not consist jn 
these half-philosophical, half-poetical re- 
marks, but in the completely new formn. 
lation of the ideal history. 

Toynbee’s achievement suffers from 
its own peculiar shortcomings. The 
facts have completely outrun the gen- 
eral foundation. This is not so much a 
fault of Toynbee alone as of his two 
forerunners, Spengler and Hoyland, as 
well. In spite of all the thinking that 
has been done, the philosophical basis 
is still unfinished at the point where 
Vico left off. Whoever will develop the 
theory must first reorganize the general 
concept with the help of those ideas 
which he ean find in The New Science. 
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ground for his commitment is not mere 
belief in an intellectual sense; rather 
it is an experience which involves his 
whole being. Schleiermacher grasped 
part of the truth when he said that re- 
ligion is a ‘‘feeling of absolute de- 
pendence.’’ A satisfying religious ex- 
perience involves a high degree of em- 
pathy on the part of the individual, and 
the reference to a higher power connotes 
dependence. But the experience in- 
cludes more than feeling. ‘‘It is not 
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only something felt but something ap- 
prehended.’?* A distinction is to be 
made between knowing and understand- 
ing. The experience is not immediately 
understood ; all of its implications have 
not been fathomed. But it is appre- 
hended. Its reality is known and the 
individual can fit his experience of re- 
ligion into the general pattern of his 
life. Feeling that he is under the 
aegis of a power greater than he has 
hitherto known, he commits himself by 
an act of will to a life guided by that 
power. His aim is to secure the inte- 
gration of his personality on a level 
determined by the values associated with 
that higher power. ‘‘It is this whole- 
ness and awareness that characterize 
experience. Experience is not pure 
sensation. Neither is it pure reflection. 
It is thinking, feeling, willing, all in 
one. It is realization.’’ * This char- 
acterization which Dr. Buckham applies 
to experience in general is seen in its 
completeness in the case of religious ex- 
perience, because it is so decisive for 
human life. 

Man’s consciousness of the need for 
the support and guidance of a religious 
object can lead to a sense of futility if 
it is not answered. Only as that need 
is answered can a man enter into the ex- 
perience of religion. 


The driving power is human need and man’s 
search for satisfaction, but the distinctive ele- 
ment is man’s awareness of a higher order of 
meaning and power, upon which he feels him- 
self dependent, to which he owes reverence and 
loyalty, in which he trusts for help.’ 


i1John Wright Buckham, Religion as Ez- 
perience, p. 13. 

2 Buckham, op. cit., p. 14. 

3 Harris Franklin Rall, ‘‘ Theology Empirical 
and Christian’’ in Contemporary American 
Theology (Second Series), p. 255. 
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Faith? p. 28. 


It is such a conception of religion that 
the theistic postulate of Christianity 
fulfills. Man as a seeker of ends looks 
to the religious object for the fulfillment 
of those ends, his own sense of incom- 
pleteness dictating the need for that 
fulfillment.* In the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition, God is conceived as the tran- 
seendent and immanent power respon- 
sible for the realization of value in hu- 
man life, and the guarantor of the 
validity of that value. The transcend- 
ence of God gives him cosmic authority ; 
his immanence secures the personal sig- 
nificance of a human-divine relationship. 

But Christianity has social and his- 
toric, as well as personal, implications. 
Both the religious ideal and its realiza- 
tion involve a community of persons. 
This community guards the concept of 
the religious experience, and helps its 
members to achieve a fuller realization 
of it, and seeks to give force to its impli- 
cations for human life. And it is this 
organic, enduring community, whose 
members are bound together by a com- 
mon religious experience, which consti- 
tutes Christianity and gives it a partic- 
ular type of unity. 


Regarded historically Christianity is a great 
movement in the spiritual life of the race. ... 
It is not a simple thing, but a complex thing, 
as all living things are. As such, it has no 
form of unity and self-identity as an unchang- 
ing dogma or an unchanging atom may pos- 
sess: it has the sort of unity and identity 
found in all living things, the sort you and I 
have.5 


This introduction is not intended as 
an exhaustive treatment of the nature 
of religion; it is merely setting the stage 


4 Edwin Lewis, Jesus Christ and the Human 
Quest, p. 38. 
5 James Bissett Pratt, Can We Keep the 
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for the introduction of the main char- 
acter, theology. Religion is essentially 
an experience; theology is an attempt 
to categorize that experience. It was 
pointed out above that the religious per- 
son ‘‘apprehends’’ his religious experi- 
ence without necessarily ‘‘understand- 


ing’’ it. The aim of theology is to help 
him understand it. Christianity is an 
historic organism, consisting of an 


ongoing community, united by an ex- 
perience and a conviction regarding the 
significance of that experience, and 
seeking to actualize divine values in a 
temporal life situation. It is the task 
of theology to formulate the experience, 
the conviction, and the values in terms 
of that life situation. Theology con- 
structs the earthen vessels of doctrine in 
which the divine treasure of religious 
experience is handed on from one gen- 
eration to another. 

Theology has a double foundation. 
It stands with one foot set in that realm 
of experience which is peculiarly re- 
ligious, whence it derives assurance of 
the cosmic and divine nature of its 
treasure ; on the other side it is grounded 
in the general life situation of men at 
a particular point of time and place. 
If religion provides the goals and orien- 
tation of life, theology must bring out 
the implications of the religious fact 
and show the religious man, in terms 
of his own knowledge and culture, ex- 
actly how he is to orient his life toward 
that goal. 

It becomes obvious that theology is 
not a static discipline. The same God 
who spoke to the followers of Moses on 
a tablet of stone, cried out against so- 
cial oppression in the voice of Amos, 
and displayed sacrificial love on the 
Cross of Calvary. But how different was 
the modus operandi in each case! So it 
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is with theology. There is but one divine 
truth and experience of it to be grasped, 
It is this fact which binds together the 
Christian community. But no theolog- 
ical system can claim the same perma. 


nent value. It is but a single expres- 
sion of the enduring truth of our re. 
ligion; and, as such, it must convey 
meaning in a contemporary situation. — 

Theology, as the expression of the 
religious experience of the community, 
must be characterized by contempo- 
raneity. Every advance man’s 
understanding of his temporal miliey 
provides new modes of expression for 
the theologian in dealing with the 
eternal. It is the very loss of con- 
temporaneity which has deprived the 
‘*Queen of the Sciences’’ of her coveted 
position. Many of the concepts of such 
thinkers as Anselm and Aquinas, which 
were quite relevant to the thought of 
their day, can no longer challenge 
thinking men. Theology to be vital 
must be abreast of its times, taking into 
account advances in other fields, and 
discovering their relevance for its own 
field. To the theologian, contempo- 
raneity is not a curse but a necessary 
characteristic of his work. 

Perhaps the philosopher can _ look 
upon himself as an artist, producing 
thought forms of enduring beauty, such 
that men who have long since abandoned 
the metaphysics of Plato can still ad- 
mire the grandeur of his intellectual 
structure. But the theologian is not 
an artist; he is an artisan. His task is 
the functional one of providing an 
apologetic to the heathen and the scoffer 
and a religious discipline for the faith- 
ful. And the vital test of his work is 
not whether it will be a thing of beauty 
generations hence, but whether it is 
effective in mediating divine truth to 
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men in the present. The test is essen- 
tially a pragmatic one. The end of the 
theologian is not the glorification of his 
artistry, but the answering of human 
need. 

“The Faith once delivered to the 
saints’? was a faith, not a detailed be- 
lief. The categories in which that 
faith is expressed must be revised to 
meet the needs of passing generations. 
But the change is not only in the mode 
of expression; there is also change in 
terms of a better understanding of that 
faith and a surer demonstration of its 
truth. If we believe that man is mak- 
ing any progress at all in the realm of 
thought, it follows that the new modes 
of expression of the religious fact can 
not only be more meaningful for men 
of their generation, but can also plumb 
the depths of the meaning of that re- 
ligious fact more profoundly. There is 
progress in the field of revelation, or dis- 
covery, as well as in the field of expres- 
sion. 

This brings us to the question of cer- 
tainty in religion: Can theology pro- 
vide it? The answer is both yes and 
no. In some respects there is certainty, 
in others only probability. The indi- 
vidual has confidence in the reality of 
his religious experience, but when he 
eomes to describe that experience, he 
may discover that God is ‘‘an oblong 
purple blur.”’ 


Certainty derives both from the conscious- 
ness of the reality of such experiences and 
from confidence in the method of describing, 
analyzing, and placing them in conceptual 
form. Tentativeness manifestly derives from 
the fact that the experiences are items of em- 
pirical reality, and judgments placed upon 
them, purporting to reveal their essential qual- 
ity, must appeal to further experiences for 
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their substantiation, and must, therefore, lay 
claim to probable rather than certain truth.¢ 


The Christian community is convinced 
by its own experience that the world is 
somehow different because Jesus of 
Nazareth lived, and that the lives of his 
followers are transformed by divine 
power. This conviction the community 
holds with certainty ; but its intellectual 
formulations of this conviction can pos- 
sess only probable truth. To the degree 
that its formularies succeed both in do- 
ing justice to the fact of salvation 
through Christ, and in expressing that 
fact clearly in human terms, they will 
gain in validity. 

It is at this point that we discover the 
failings of both traditionalism and liber- 
alism. Neither has succeeded in giving 
the man in the pew an understandable 
doctrinal system which can serve as the 
intellectual basis of his faith. This 
weakness is especially evident in the field 
of Christology. Traditional theology 
started in the clouds and attempted by 
a system of deductive reasoning to re- 
late its system to man. But it stopped 
with the Chalcedonian formula, and 
failed to establish contact with him 
through the discovery of concepts which 
could convey the truths of divinity and 
at the same time have a significance for 
him which arose out of his experience in 
this world. 

When liberals set out to remedy this 
situation, they took the layman where 
they found him, in a world of experience 
which was meaningful, but then they 
failed to get him into the clouds. Thev 
left him dangling in midair, not only 
uncertain as to what the truths of theol- 
ogy were, but also a little doubtful as to 


6 Harold A. Bosley, The Quest For Religious 
Certainty, p. 122. 
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whether there were any truths in the 
field. The Jesus who ‘‘went about do- 
ing good’’ was hardly an adequate 
savior. 

Orthodoxy assured man that there 
was truth in its doctrine, but the fact 
remained that he was unable to under- 
stand it; liberalism assured him that he 
could understand the truth, if only 
there was some assurance that the truth 
was there. The one school failed to give 
meaningful expression to the experi- 
ence, and succeeded in doing justice to 
that experience only by a resort to enig- 
matic terms. The other school expressed 
the experience in terms which the hu- 
man mind could grasp but failed to do 
justice to the religious experience which 
was empirically evident. 

The history of theology makes us pain- 
fully aware of the fact that we possess 
our treasure ‘‘in earthen vessels.’’ As 
Dr. Van Dusen states the difficulty, 


In the Churech’s central conviction, the cer- 
tainty from which all others flow, and upon 
which they hang, the Church has been utterly 
satisfied in its soul; it has never achieved an 
explanation which has satisfied its own mind, 
let alone the more critical minds of enquirers 
and scoffers.? 


The task for theologians of today, as for 
those disciples who were present at the 
Church’s first Pentecost, is to explain a 
religious experience in terms which will 
be full of meaning for the contemporary 
world. To the degree that they succeed, 
they will both enhance the religious life 
of the community and also make the 
community more attractive to those who 
are outside it. They will increase the 
subjective depth and the objective ex- 
tent of the religious experience they are 


7 Henry Pitney Van Dusen, ‘‘The Signifi- 
eance of Jesus Christ,’’ in Liberal Theology, 
p. 209. 


trying to explain. Their purpose is eyer 
to gain deeper insights into the truths 
involved in religious experience, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to secure a 
greater integration of the facts of that 
experience with man’s experience jp 
general, ‘‘for Christian experience, jf 
it is to be valid, must form a coherent 
part of man’s experience in general,’’® 
Theology is more than the handmaid of 
religion. It is not condemned to follow: 
it can also lead. Just as Christians 
within the community are to be a leaven 
working to bring their fellow men to a 
recognition of their true values and 
goals, so theology must work within the 
religious community to secure its best 
orientation. 

The criteria by which a theology is to 
be judged are not just subjective. 
Theology must be more than a projec. 
tion of the wish-thinking of the com- 
munity. It must secure the best pos- 
sible adjustment between religion and 
life and thus enable the community to 
‘fovercome the world.’’ In times of 
cosmic and world despair, Neo-Super- 
naturalism offers the hope of salvation 
through irrationality. It has virtually 
surrendered the vital relationship of the 
two poles of theology, and consequently 
is not a gain, but a reversion to a more 
primitive type of theology. 

All that we have said thus far applies 
to theology in general, but with par- 
ticular urgency in the field of Christol- 
ogy. Christology is determinative of 
all our theology. Our conception of 
God, our ethical pattern of life, our 
soteriological system, all stem from the 
figure of Jesus Christ. The age-long 
battle of scholars over the figure of 


8D. Maill Edwards, ‘‘A Christology in 
Modern Terms,’’ in The Lord of Life, p. 195. 
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Jesus, both critically and theologically 
interpreted, bears witness to his signifi- 
eance for Christian faith. The outcome 
has been vital to those involved, because 
on it depended their whole conception 
of religion and its implications for hu- 
man life. Historic Christianity has al- 
ways built upon the proposition that in 
Jesus’ own consciousness, as well as in 
the minds of the earliest Christians, he 


~ was uniquely linked with God and fully 


capable of meeting every spiritual need 
of men. 

We have said that religion is essen- 
tially an experience. We can go further 
and say that the peculiarly Christian 
experience has been an experience of 
God through Jesus Christ. The cate- 
gories employed in describing that ex- 
perience have varied from the mysticism 
of Paul to the legalism of Anselm and 
the’substantial theory of Aquinas. But 
always the central fact remains: 
through Christ men come into a new 
relationship with God which somehow 
transforms their lives. To hold less 
than this is to abandon the Christian 
Faith. 

In view of this centrality of Jesus 
Christ in Christian Faith, the need for 
a dynamic theology is most urgently felt 
in relation to theories about his person 
and work. For if Jesus Christ is to be 
the basis of Christian living, then we 
must know all that we can of the nature 
of his person and thought, and of their 
significance for human life. And from 


our common world of experience we 
must draw the categories of expression 
which will best do justice to his figure. 
A theology which would enshrine Jesus 
in outmoded categories is in danger of 
doing violence to the faith. Though the 
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revelation in Christ may be complete, 
only the most arrogant thinker would 
claim to have stated its meaning per- 
fectly. ‘‘The best that any age can do 
is to make Him real for that age, and 
then to hand on to new ages the ever- 
recurring task of understanding Him 
anew, as human life changes and as new 
problems call for new solutions.’’® We 
eannot cut off our historical roots in 
theology any more than we can in any 
other field. We must build upon the 
experience of the past; but we must be 
willing to accept new categories of 
thought, so that the eternal fact may be 
expressed in contemporary terms. 
Progress in the field of theology is 
comparable to that in other fields of en- 
deavor. Men who accepted a Ptolemaic 
universe had accounted for the facts, 
as far as they could observe them, in 
terms which they could understand. 
But the concepts of the Copernican 
system presented a twofold advance. 
They were more congenial to the thought 
of a new age, and they were truer to 
the actual facts. Herein are the tests 
which must be applied to every theo- 
logical proposition which is propounded, 
and Christianity will remain a living 
religion only if its formulation of theol- 
ogy is able to meet this test successfully. 
The Faith is endangered on the one 
hand by the forces of reaction which 
would deny to the intellectual progress 
of man its rightful place in a contempo- 
rary theology, and on the other hand, 
by an ultra-liberalism which would fail 
to account for the power of a living re- 
ligious experience which has demon- 
strated its validity in history. And no 


9 Edward S. Drown, The Creative Christ, 
13. 
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external authority can enforce either 
distorted view on the religious con- 
science. The only valid authority is that 
which lies in 


. .. the persuasive appeal to conscience and 
reason, with confidence in the self-evidencing 


After many centuries of star-gazing 
and scientific pioneering and experi- 
ment we now have established two hu- 
miliating facts: our relative unim- 
portance in the physical universe, and 
the imminence of our destruction by the 
most elemental of natural forces, placed 
—ironically enough—in our own fum- 
bling hands. 

Man in the exercise of his God-given 
intelligence and curiosity, spurred to 
prodigious effort by the dire conse- 
quences of his quarreling, has released 
a jinnee so enormous, so powerful that 
we are finally brought to the full reali- 
zation of our puny stature. Only if we 
combine to make this jinnee serve our 
peaceful ends can we lift our heads 
again; and if we do not master him he 
will destroy us, even as he destroyed the 
dwellers in Nagasaki and Hiroshima at 
our bidding. Judging by humanity’s 
pugnacious past, the odds seem almost 
overwhelming that we shall be engaged 
in a war of race-destruction no more 
than a generation hence. 

John Strachey suggested that Evelyn 
Waugh, after writing Vile Bodies and 
Decline and Fall, had three alternatives : 
to commit suicide, to immure himself 
within the Catholic Church, or to be- 
come a communist. Waugh, he says, 
chose the easiest alternative, and im- 
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qualities of truth and its harmony with the 
constitution of man. If truth is not thus 
self-evidencing, no external authority in the 
Chureh or in the world can ever make it com. 
pulsive vital truth to honest men,10 


10 8. Angus, Essential Christianity, pp. 14-15, 


mured himself in the Chureh. I should 
like here to examine these alternatives 
in contemplation of the world of the 
atomic age. 


The Western social outlook upon sui- 
cide is odd indeed. The distressed, 
frustrated and beaten individual who 
takes his own life leaves behind him a 
censorious community and an unforgiv- 
ing church. Even an attempt at sui- 
cide is a crime under our statutes. But 
he in warfare who throws away his life 
to save another’s, or to forward the 
slaughter of the enemy, may posthu- 
mously be awarded our highest honors. 
When a Laval or a Goering or a Tojo 
attempts to kill himself he is saved by 
the utmost in our medical skill in order 
that he may later be taken out and cere- 
moniously shot to death. When mass 
suicide by atomic war is in prospect, it 
is difficult to disagree with the cynical 
Nietzsche who urged that while there is 
a justice according to which we may de- 
prive a man of life there is none that 
permits us to deprive him of death. 
The dwellers in Hiroshima were annihi- 
lated in the wink of an eye whereas an 
individual suicide may have the earthly 
satisfaction of choosing the time, place 
and circumstance of his death and of 
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uit it by drawing his will, writ- 
ing farewell notes and generally tidying 
up. Times and mores change. For 
example, the tabus against suicide may 
tend to lose their force as the ratio of 
land space to inhabitants is narrowed. 
Our toes are stepped on, we are elbowed 
and jostled, and at times even the kind- 
liest of us may look with equanimity 
upon some thinning out of the popula- 
tion. But suicide actually is not a satis- 
factory answer for others than Spinoza’s 
powerless souls who ‘‘allow themselves 
to be conquered by external causes re- 
pugnant to their nature.’’ Most of us 
feel as Henley did after surviving Lis- 
ter’s scalpel, or at the least we have too 
much fear or hope or curiosity to ring 
down the curtain ourselves. There 
must be a better alternative than sui- 
cide. 


II 


Many Christian men have immured 
themselves in churches, Catholic and 
Protestant. Some sought that alterna- 
tive in much the same way as I chose 
the law, or as someone else became a 
professional soldier, a physician or an 
accountant—not as an escape from a 
horror of the mind or even through any 
deep-seated conviction, but simply in 


the humanly ordinary course of finding. 


a vocation. Some others decided to 
enter divinity school only after fasting 
and prayer and visions. Others, like 
Gerard, donned the cowl after a surfeit 
of worldliness. But however they came 
by their priestly robes, an important 
present consideration is whether they 
heed the protest against the Church. 
Are they aware of what John Middleton 
Murry calls ‘‘Christ’s Betrayal by the 
Churches’’? They must have heard 
the rumble, for it is as old as literature, 
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from Khayyam’s thousand-year-old jibe 
at the two-and-seventy jarring sects, to 
Cowper’s lament at him who built God 
a church and laughed His word to scorn. 
Do the Protestants now heed words such 
as those of Matthew Arnold, who wrote 
that ‘‘The Protestantism which has so 
used and abused St. Paul is coming to 
an end; its organizations, strong and . 
active as they look, are touched with -_ 
the finger of death; its fundamental . 
ideas, sounding forth still every week 
from thousands of pulpits, have in them 
no significance and no power for the pro- 
gressive thought of humanity.’’ 

Be they Protestants or Catholics, do 
they heed Samuel Butler’s warning that 
‘‘It is in the uncompromisingness with 
which dogma is held and not in the 
dogma or want of dogma that the 
danger lies’’? 

When popular interest in churches 
wanes, churchmen are quick to rail 
against what they call the skeptical 
moderns. But a nascent skepticism may 
be only the beginning of an ability to 
see clearly. Even Nietzsche observed 
that if a man have a strong faith he can 
indulge in skepticism as a_ luxury. 
Faith comes first, and if it be strong 
enough it can survive the onslaught of 
doubt. What churchmen may overlook 
is that lay skepticism is very often di- 
rected, not against God or Christian 
ideals, but against themselves and the 
churches as means to the fuller under- 
standing of the love of God. Leslie 
Paul wrote in The Annihilation of Man 
that it is no answer to present-day 
skepticism to tell the people that all 
would be well if only they would return 
to the churches, because the record of 
the churches discloses no evidence that 
this course would make the slightest 
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The desire to worship and be guided 
and comforted lives in the hearts of the 
people, but we have it on good authority 
_and observation that the churches pre- 
_ sent a hard and sterile ground for these 
needs. 
Lest this criticism seem too harsh, let 
me try to appraise the situation in the 
shadow of the fear of atomic bombings. 
What dike are we building or planning 
to build against the deluge of race-de- 
-stroying radiation? There is talk of 
possible defensive weapons. There is 
talk of keeping the secret of atom 
bomb-making, as if that were remotely 
_ possible. There is talk of a scientists’ 
world organization, as if scientists as 
such were less easily bought or com- 
mandeered or seduced than other men. 
. There is talk that, with atom bombs as 
= poison gas, none will dare use the 


weapon for fear of the awfulness of re- 
taliation. 
lice force. 
state. 

But there is only one known force 
greater than atomic energy, and that is 
the love of God. Translated into mun- 

dane thought and action some may call 
it moral foree. Without it such fig- 
ments as world state and world organi- 
zation, international treaties, sanctions 
and conventions are flimsy masks for the 
sleeping beast. Fear seldom banded 
men together for good or for long. But 
right principles and right actions have 
welded peoples together since time im- 
memorial. 

Is this not the time to reaffirm that 
the universe is shaped for divine ends, 
lest all of us sink into the despair of 
no-purpose? To borrow from Paul 
Elmer More, is this not the time for the 
intuitive sense of right and wrong to be 
deepened and confirmed by recognition 
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of the eternal canons of righteousness, 
for the fallible test of self-approval to 
be transformed into submission to the 
sentences of God, for the vague feeling 
of responsibility to be converted into the 
law of obedience, and for the wavering 
purpose of conscience to be caught w 
into the vision of the City of God? 

But if a new Messiah were to come 
among us tomorrow is it likely that He 
would be heard in the din of our screech. 
ing life? As Will Rogers trenchantly 
said, ‘‘What’s the good of free speech 
in a country where nobody listens?” 
How much radio time would the Mes. 
siah have to buy? Might not His ae. 
tions and example call forth more fol- 
lowers than words? 

What, then, may those do who em. 
brace the alternative of active or pas- 
sive immuration in churches? Why, 
first of all they may cleanse their 
churches of intolerance and set them- 
selves to practice the brotherhood of 
man among their own number. Then, 
they may break down the walls of their 
churches until they stand upon an open 
plain of love and understanding. Thus 
purified in spirit, they may preach tol- 
eration and peace and brotherly love, 
and then they may be heard. And 
when I say ‘‘they,’’ meaning church- 
men, I mean not only every kind of 
Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, Uni- 
tarian, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Campbellite, Churchman of England, 
Lutheran, and the rest, but also the 
Roman and the Orthodox Eastern Catho- 
lies, as well as the Jews in our midst. 

Since the days of Old Testament 
Judaism and since the early centuries 
of the primitive Christian Church we 
of the Western Worid have exhibited 
the utmost in human perverseness, We 
have consciously, fervidly driven our- 
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selves as far as possible apart from one 
another in the worship of God—the very 
feld wherein the greatest urge to unity 
would be expected to exist. 

The dogmas and hair splitting argu- 
ments and fratricidal strife of the Hil- 
debrands, the Peter Lombards, the 
Wycliffes, the Calvins, the Thomases, 
the Hookers are less a part of our cul- 
ture than they are a part of the sorry, 
bloody history of the cussedness of man. 
Looked at in the most charitable light 
those men and others like them may 
have been instruments of God’s pro- 
gressive revelation of Himself to man. 
But to the people today in need of 
comfort, hope, spiritual guidance and re- 
ligious nurture there is for dogmatic 
theology and sectarianism a vast impa- 
tience. The empty churches are more 
apt to be the symptom of a sterile theol- 
ogy than of irreligiousness on the part 
of the people. 

Matthew Arnold expressed this point 
of view with clarity and conviction in 
these words: 


‘*What is to be said for men, aspiring to 
deal with the cause of religion, who . . . can- 
not see that what the people require is a new 
religion of the Bible quite different from that 
which any of the churches or sects supply? . 
The thing ia, to recast religion. Meanwhile, 
however, there is now an end to all fear of 
doing harm by gainsaying the received theol- 
ogy of the churches and sects. For this theol- 
ogy is itself now a hindrance to the Bible 
rather than a help. Nay, to abandon it,... 
to find some other basis for the Bible than this 
theology finds, is indispensable, if we would 
have the Bible reach the people.’’ 


These days we live, and are more 
nearly about to die than many are will- 
ing to admit, in a world plagued by a 
virulent nationalism that feeds on in- 
tolerance. What better service could 
the churches of all persuasions perform 
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than to practice the Christian ideal as 
superior to the intolerant nationalism, 
or parochialism, found in the churches 
themselves? If an Episcopalian will 
not fold his hands in spiritual peace be- 
fore God with a Congregationalist, or 
an Anglican with a Roman Catholic, or 
a Jew with a Baptist, then what hope 
is there that Yugoslavs, Italians, Rus- 
sians, Britons, Argentines, Chinese, 
Frenchmen and Americans will sub- 
merge their national differences in 
physical peace? If the men of God can 
not or do not set a gentle example, then 
of what good is their precept? 

I have gathered that there is a belief 
held among many churchmen that the 
religious wars ended in the seventeenth 
eentury on a note of tolerance. And I 
have gathered that they wonder why 
Western man perseveres in national 
warfare in the face of Christian teach- 
ing. May it not be that the alleged vic- 
tory of tolerance in religion was more 
apparent than real? Toynbee, in A 
Study of History, is sure it was, for the 
reason that what he calls the ‘‘ Western 
principle of toleration’’ was born of dis- 
illusionment, apprehension, and cyni- 
cism, not faith, hope and charity. 

After describing the ferocity of twen- 
tieth century nationalist wars, Toynbee 
eoncluded that while we cannot posi- 
tively state that our doom is at hand we 
have no basis for assuming that it is not. 

Religion is commonly thought to be 
the creative element in a culture, but 
religion as it is portrayed by the sectar- 
ian churches has not only left us in a 
spiritual vacuum, it has actually proved 
to be a disruptive element in the world. 
Justice Frank, at the end of his recent 
work on Fate and Freedom, quotes the 
following fragments of a sermon deliv- 
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ered by the Reverend F. Howard Calla- 
han and reported in the press: 


**On every hand churchmen are demanding 
that the nations plan for greater . . . coopera- 
tion, while many of them are apparently blind 
to the fact that religion itself constitutes one 

of the great divisive forces in our very own 

civilization. All of us, Protestant, Catholic, 
_ Jewish, congratulate ourselves that we are no 
_ longer guilty of bloody persecutions, yet we 
perpetuate deep antagonisms which help to 
postpone and make more difficult the coming 
of brotherhood in the world. . . . There is, of 
"course, a positive side to the picture. There 
- many truly great souls who are bigger than 
the creeds they recite and broader than the 
-seets to which they belong. Now is the time 
for them to stand up.... There are many 
_= of indifferent faith who would respond 
instantly to an appeal which truly represented 
all faiths. Now is the time for leaders of un- 
_trammeled minds and courageous hearts to lift 
such a standard, to present such an appeal.’’ 


To which I may add that if such an 
appeal meets the response it merits, may 
God forbid that the impact of an awak- 
_ened sense of unity upon religion should 
again beget the spiritual enormity of 
intolerance, inquisition, persecution and 
oppression that the world has witnessed 
at various times in Europe and Asia and 
America in the name of a higher re- 
-ligion. 
I conclude with respect to the second 
alternative that those who are church- 
men have a series of mighty roles to 
play, the first of which is to break down 
from within the walls of their immura- 
_ tion; the second, to join hand and mind 
and heart with their fellow churchmen 
ina deep spirit of generous tolerance 
sc understanding ; and at last, to seek 
to win the peoples of the world, east and 
west, to the love of God by their pure 
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Strachey, in posing the alternative of 
turning communist, obviously regarded 
communism as the antithesis of Catholj. 
eism; and obviously so does Monsignor 
Sheen. When Louis Budenz recently 
embraced Catholicism he became an ex. 
communist, he ceased to be managing 
editor of The Daily Worker, he assumed 
a professorship in a Catholic university, 
and he agreed to tour the country lec. 
turing on the dangers of communism. 
But when one of Monsignor Sheen’s 
earlier converts, Henry Ford II, was 
received into the Roman Catholic 
Church, he neither became an ex-capi- 
talist, nor did he resign from the man- 
agement of Ford Motor Company; and 
he did not tour the country lecturing on 
the dangers of capitalism. 

The difference between the cases of 
the converted communist and the con- 
verted capitalist may have a simple eco- 
nomic answer. A central credo of capi- 
talism and feudalism is the sanctity 
of private property. The communist 
would abolish most, if not all, property 
rights. The Roman Catholic Church is 
a propertied organization, being the 
landlord of vast lands and clerical and 
commercial buildings, and it is the re- 
puted owner of massive portfolios of 
securities. This Church of long mem- 
ory that suffered confiscation of its lands 
under Henry VIII _ understandably 
lashes out against a doctrine that would 
forcibly invoke the ancient jus naturae 
of all property in common ownership. 
Like many a secular empire, the Roman 
Church embodies vested interests rest- 
ing in part upon wrongs that have 
ripened through centuries into legal 
‘*rights.’’ Communism threatens those 
‘‘rights.’’ Ergo, it must be stamped 
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gut, Just as the papacy in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries exterminated 
Catharists and other sects of communist 
persuasion. 

I think it must be admitted that this 
explanation on the grounds of economic 
conflict can be only a partial one. A 
complementary, and possibly fuller, ex- 
planation is that communism and Ca- 
tholicism are two rival religions, one 
repudiating and the other professing 
Christianity. Communism to a Catho- 
lie (and to many Protestants) is a 
heresy, and a doubly dangerous heresy 
because it may have the vitality to sue- 
eeed where the religion of the churches 
may fail. 

Communism contains the dogma of 
the exaltation of the common man, and 
it presents an ideal of justice in which 
the lowliest man is held of great account 
during his earthly lifetime. Commu- 
nists regard Christianity as an opiate 
and an obstacle to material progress. 
It is, sadly, easy to see why the promise 
of communism may be more attractive 
to the multitude than the example of the 
peons of Catholic Venezuela and Brazil 
and Spain or the share-croppers of our 
Southern States and the slum dwellers 
of our cities, who are assured of Christ’s 
forgiveness and of life in the hereafter 
but are denied bread and adequate 
medical care in the present. The ma- 
terialism of the Internationale is a 
studied reaction to that of a Christian- 
ity whose votaries are often allied with 
the common people’s oppressors, as was 
the Church in Old Russia, as it is in 
Spain, in Latin America, and all too 
often in our own country. 

One of the reasons communism be- 
came a religion is that its modern 
founders had to substitute a driving 
foree for the money-making motive. 
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Moreover, since the transitory period to 
the New Order involved revolution and 
privation, horror and death for many 
individuals, the faith in the New Order 
had to be clothed with a deep spiritual 
quality. The expendables and martyrs 
to communism had to have a spiritual 
foundation for as strong a zeal as those 
Christians showed who died in the arena 
and by stoning, burning and the rack. 

Inasmuch as communism is concerned 
with remaking society on this earth, its 
religious elements have a non-super- 
natural basis. Lest the absence of an 
element so common to the great religions 
should lead to the impeachment of com- 
munism, the communist takes the offen- 
sive and attacks the leading supernat- 
ural religion of the Western World. 
The attack, be it clear, is on Christianity 
(Catholic and Protestant) as we know 
it today. Christ, the communist critic 
can admit, may have taught the com- 
munist ideal, but he will counter that in 
the name of Christ the Church cruelly 
and coldly smothered that ideal and en- 
shrined a system of exploitation under 
which the Church not only condoned 
and protected successful exploiters but 
made certain that it got its share of the 
spoils. There is foundation for this 
line of attack. 

While the Gospels do not spell out 
Communism, there is much in them and 
other parts of the New Testament that 
is strongly suggestive of it. The ex- 
pression, ‘‘they had all things common,’’ 
is in the story of Ananias; in the Epistle 
of James the brother of low degree is 
urged to rejoice in that he is exalted, 
and he is told that the rich is made low 
and shall fade away as the flower of 
the grass; the beatitudes are in the same 
vein, and are followed by the adjuration 
to do good and lend, hoping for nothing 
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again; and phrases in Revelation bode 
il for the rich. To the early Church 
= it was crystal clear that there 
was no sanctity in private property, and 
many of them demanded that goods be 
held in common. One of the great 
Church fathers, Saint Ambrose, in his 
De Offictis Ministrorum, declared that 
_ “nature has poured forth all things for 
= men for common use.’’ The primi- 
tive Jerusalem communities practiced a 
-eommunism of consumption goods, each 
member working as an individual, but 
shaving his produce or earnings with 
his fellows. Clement, Cyprian, Chry- 
sostom and others taught varying shades 
of the ideal of community property. 
But it was not long before the movement 
in the Church toward justification of 
private property gained sway, as a rec- 
Bonn that the ideal could not be 
achieved by sinful man who had fallen 
from grace, as a condemnation of anti- 
property doctrines, and finally as a full 
acceptance of private property and ex- 
tirpation of the opposition. At last, all 
that remained of the primitive Chris- 
tian economic teaching was an admoni- 
tion to the rich that they be charitable 
to the poor. In vain did the Mani- 
_chaeans, at one time very numerous in 
the West, the Neoplatonists, and various 
heretical and monastic sects try to stem 
the materialist tide of the Church. 

Not only did the Church drift far 
away from the primitive communal 
Christianity of Jerusalem, but it became 
‘so worldly and corrupt that Pope Inno- 
eent III in a sermon to the clergy 
charged that ‘‘the corruption of the peo- 
ple has its chief source in the clergy.”’ 
And that great modern man Erasmus 
was moved to write in The Praise of 
Folly very harsh words against wicked 
prelates who contended with fire and 


sword for ‘‘ lands, cities, tribute, imposts 
and riches.’’ 

Russians still remember their digi. 
lusioning experience with the Orthodox 
Church in the days of the Tsars. For 
another glance at the heart of the mod. 
ern communist cause and its conflict 
with organized Christian religion we 
have only to turn to one of the most 
bitterly sad pages of all history—the 
hopeless struggle of the landless Span. 
ish peasants against the oppressive 
phalanx of tyrannical aristocrats, 
stupid militarists and the numerous 
greedy clergy. Now that we are count- 
ing the cost of our latest war of civiliza- 
tion we can pause to read too late the 
anguished words of the statesman Una- 
muno erying out to the world for succor 
to the Spanish common man. And we 
ean remember that in Spain’s preview 
of fascist might the only answer he re- 
ceived was from the Soviets and a few 
zealots and soldiers of fortune, while 
the leaders of Christendom stood 
aloofly by and watched the slaughter. 
Monsignor Sheen says that he hates 
communism; but we should recognize 
that communists have for modern 
Christianity and churchmen only a pro- 
found contempt, as if to say, ‘‘ By their 
works shall ye know them.’’ 

One of the lessons of the communist- 
Christian conflict is the folly of doe- 
trinaire labels. A person who upholds 
communism against Christianity almost 
automatically takes the position that 
communism is all good and Christianity 
is all bad. When Christianity is at- 
tacked by the communists the Christians 
become so busy with their counter-at- 
tack that they fail to take stock of their 
own practice of the faith they defend 
and thus let it deteriorate even while 


it is imperilled. 
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It requires little economic analysis to 
ge that a very dilute form of commu- 
nism is practiced in Russia today. Yet 
because Russia is labeled communist its 
partisans 1 in The Daily Worker and New 
Masses and elsewhere feel called upon 
to explain away the inequalities, the 
many limitations on elemental human 
freedoms, and the downright persecu- 
tions under Stalin. By the same parti- 
san process apologists for capitalism in 
the United States extol the wonders of 
private enterprise and untrammeled 
individualism, when even the narrowest 
among them must know that monopolies 
and pressure groups and subsidies by 
tariffs and government bounty had 
long ago modified capitalism to a con- 
dition unrecognizable in terms of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. The purblindness 
induced by labels has caused many a 
registered voter in our own country to 
rationalize the Kellys and Hagues and 
Pendergasts though their administra- 
tions outrage traditional concepts of 
citizenship. The irony of terming the 
recent surrender of Italy, Germany and 
Japan a victory for the democracies 
should have been apparent inasmuch as 
the list of United Nations includes 
Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Brazil 
and China. But the blighting effect of 
a label is truly apparent now when it 
comes to a question of restoring to the 
Dutch, French and British ‘‘democrats’’ 
dominion over many millions of un- 
franchised yellow and black men. 
Chesterton indicated the outlines of 
the dilemma of partisanship when his 
character Father Brown said that we 
take quite naturally the anti-Christian 
morality or immorality of capitalism 
disguised as a dead Darwinism, even 
while we brand communism as a heresy. 
Another lesson of the communist- 
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Christian conflict is that the form of 
economic, political or religious society 
is of far less importance than the ends 
to be achieved thereunder and the spirit 
motivating the men who operate within 
its framework. The doctrine of com- 
munism exalts the common man, yet the 
rank-and-file citizen in capitalist Amer- 
ica has far greater safety of person and 
much wider latitude for self-expression 
than is enjoyed by his Russian counter- 
part. We live in a democracy, yet the 
Negro in this country suffers a discrimi- 
nation and segregation unknown for 
his race in decadent, dictator-ruled con- 
tinental Europe. More was done to 
erase the extremes of poverty, the rigors 
of economic calamity and the pestilence 
of crime and disease under the wise 
monareh King Christian of Denmark 
than can be claimed by most of the re- 
publics. Lay and clerical Christians, 
while professing the brotherhood of man, 
have committed revolting mass crimes 
against their fellow men, as for example 
the British suppression of the Sepoys, 
the Belgian conquest of the Congoese, 
the French massacre of the Huguenots, 
and the pious ones of Plymouth, who, 
according to William Evarts, ‘‘first fell 
upon their own knees and then upon the 
aborigines. 

A democrat can be a tyrant, a mon- 
arch a humble man, a socialist a de- 
spoiler, a capitalist a partner of his em- 
ployees, a Christian bishop a case-hard- 
ened politician; and we have seen field 
marshals devise ways to minimize blood- 
shed. The ultimate arbiter in human 
affairs is and always has been the indi- 
vidual conscience. And thus the keep- 
ers of our consciences must see their 
grave responsibility. 

Even if there were any substantial 
agreement as to the meaning of terms 
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in the economic field, and even if every- 
one used those terms accurately, the 
designations ‘‘capitalist,’’ ‘‘commu- 
nist,’’ and ‘‘socialist’’ would still be 
illusory. Doctrines relating to human 
affairs influence and interact upon each 
other, and politico-economic as well as 
religious institutions are seldom static 
or insulated. Basically we are not so 
much interested in doctrinaire labels 
and statically considered forms as we 
are concerned with men’s actions in so- 
ciety, the motives underlying them and 
the directions they take. 

In Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism, R. H. Tawney wrote that the im- 
portance of the medieval view of eco- 
nomic problems lies in its ‘‘insistence 
that society is a spiritual organism, not 
an economic machine.’’ And as Her- 
bert Agar very wisely said, ‘‘If society 
is a spiritual organism, then economics 
is subordinate to politics and both to 
morals.’’ 

Economists, no matter what their 
stripe or complexion, can not provide a 
substitute for moral purpose. And 
neither can any economic or political 
system or organizational form furnish 
a moral answer, no matter how labeled 
or how ingeniously conceived or how 
bitterly defended or promoted the sys- 
tem may be. The communist or social- 
ist, as an economist, has no more to offer 
the troubled world than the professed 
capitalist—each advocates little more 
than a bare framework, even the out- 
lines of which he but dimly perceives in 
an everchanging world. None of them 
can predict or reasonably promise how 
men will act within the framework he 
designs. In the words of Leslie Paul, 
‘*Tt is the moral approach which decides 
the validity of other approaches.’’ The 
capitalist seeks to sidestep the moral 
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issue by insisting that right decisions 
by self-seeking men will be enforced by 
the mechanics of free competition oper. 
ating in the open market. The empty 
callousness of this position has become 
increasingly evident with the progres. 
sive enslavement of the market and the 
strangulation of competition. By eop. 
trast, it is in the realm of morality that 
communists and socialists have some. 
thing to offer, yet in general they seem 
embarrassed to urge aught but the po- 
litico-economie structures. of their 
dreams, as is shown by the Marxians’ 
emphasis upon destiny. Max Eastman 
has described this dogma of Marxism 
by the well known metaphor of the esea- 
lator: Marxists conceive themselves as 
traveling toward the communist society 
in a world which is like a moving stair- 
way taking them the way they walk; 
their enemies are walking the same 
stairway, but in the wrong direction. 
‘A social order is passing,’’ wrote 
Yale Law Professor Hamilton, and 
‘fanother, whose character is still to be 
revealed, is rushing toward us.’’ We 
know that many of our economic insti- 
tutions and practices developed during 
the past two centuries are moribund or 
are under sentence of death by an 
aroused people. Changes we have seen, 
and many more are yet to come. 
Change is the handmaiden of teleology, 
and as such is not to be feared. What 
is to be feared is that we may continue 
the error of trying to work out our 
problems in the spiritual and moral 
vacuum of solely material ends and 
means. We need above all a reawak- 
ened awareness of fundamental spiritual 
truths and of the morality implicit in 
the brotherhood of man; we need open 
minds and pure hearts. The recon- 
ciliation of opposing views and of ap- 
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parently conflicting doctrines is simple, based on the deepest moral motives. 
oranted a disposition to seek constantly Oscar Jaszi, in his article on socialism 
what Eric Johnston calls the ‘‘area of in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences,’ 
agreement.’ After all, as the right- maintains that the central motif of col- 
wing economist, Professor Frank D._lectivism so considered contains these 
Graham, pointed out in his Social Goals _ six elements: 
and Economic Institutions, individual- 
ism and socialism are not antithetical 
but complementary and even identical 


‘‘First, a condemnation of the existing po- 
litical and social order as unjust; 
Second, an advocacy of a new order con- 


things. sistent with moral values; 
To those who might embrace the third Third, a belief that this ideal is realizable; 
alternative, and turn communist in this Fourth, a conviction that the immorality of 


turbulent world of the atomic age, I _ the established order is traceable not to a fixed 
think it only fair to point out that the world order or to the unchanging nature of 


rehic ideal of communism is not 
ren Fifth, a program of action leading to the 


dream but nightmare, because the man- ideal through a fundamental remolding of 
ner of its projected accomplishment is human nature or of institutions, or of both; 
grounded in hate, and its ultimate and 

realization is assumed upon a premise Sixth, a revolutionary will to carry out this 
devoid of the love which alone could  Presram.”’ 


make possible even its merely material 
P : These affirmations ring like a syllabus 


a. of the life of Christ. No social creed 
This is not to say that we who do not : : 
: ; with such brave content should be with- 
turn communist have nothing to learn 
: iff . out the love of God, and no true wor- 
from communists and socialists. It is 2 " pen 
: . oe shipper of God should live his life under 
quite the reverse. When collectivism ; 
the shadow of man’s extermination with- 


(communism, socialism and anarchism) 
; out trying to bring such a social creed 
is examined, free of dogma and sec- 

to fulfillment. 


tarianism, it is found throughout its 


history to be a _ spiritual movement 1 Published by The Macmillan Company. 
- BISHOP WILLIAM WHITE ON THE STATE OF MAN 
By SypNEY TEMPLE, JR. 


‘Church of the Mediator, New York 


4 IL primarily a Christian and his theology 
All of Bishop White’s writings were ¢@™e as an outgrowth of the Christian 


directed to a particular purpose, de- life. Reason is not something to be 


signed to meet a definite contemporary Worshipped; it is a tool to be used. 
situation. In this sense he was what White made a contribution to Christian 


William James called an ‘‘ Anti-gnostic’’ thought not because he sat in an ivory 
in his theology and to that extent illus- tower and rethought the great tradi- 
trates a pragmatic temper. He was_ tional doctrines, but because he did face 
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io the problems of Christianity 


as he met them and sought for a solu- 
tion based upon facts as he experienced 


them. In the hands of White reason 


was a trustworthy tool and a keen one. 
It is easy to oversimplify the situation 
by supposing that White’s thought is 


now obsolete because some of the par- 


ticular problems to which he addressed 


himself are no longer of great concern 


to Christians. Especially is this true 


in the case of his major work, Compara- 


tive Views of the Controversy between 


the Calvinists and Arminians That 


controversy has chiefly historical inter- 
est today and the doctrine of Predistina- 
tion is no longer of great concern in any 


church. But the Christian doctrine of 


man is as important today as it ever was 
and in his answers to the Calvinists and 
Arminians White erects a strong and, 
in many ways, unique position. 

Bird Wilson, White’s biographer, who 
has practically nothing to say about the 
Bishop’s theological position, does tempt 
one to further enquiry by stating that 
White’s theory of the condition of man, 
which is detailed in the above mentioned 
work and in his Four Lectures on the 
Three-fold State of Man, ‘‘is one which 
would meet the objections of many 
learned theologians of his day.’’? The 
Four Lectures on the Three-fold State 


11814-16. Bp. White states that he under- 
took this work because in his station in the 
Episcopal Church he wished ‘‘to give the weight 
of the reasons of his opinions—whatever they 
may be—to the doctrines which he considers 
are equally those of the scriptures, and of the 
ehurch of which he is a minister,’’ in view of 
‘‘the excitement of an extraordinary degree of 
interest in the discussed subjects, both in Eng- 
land and the United States of America.’’ (I, 
pp. VII f.) 

2 Bird Wilson, Memoir of the Life of the Rt. 
Rev. William White, D.D., page 303. 


of Man are lost,* but from the arguments 
of his Comparative Views we ean recon. 
struct what the three states of man are 
according to his Lectwres and sketch the 
general outlines of this doctrine, which 
is closer to the thought of the church 
today than it was at the time of Dr 
Wilson’s writing of his Memoir. The 
‘*states,’’ ie., Before Adam, From 
Adam to Christ, and Since the Incarna. 
tion, are known to us through his Com. 
parative Views. 

The first volume of this major work js 
of the greatest interest theologically, 
for it considers the Views under com- 
parison in the light of (1) the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans, (2) Holy Serip- 
ture generally, and (3) the opinions of 
the Early Fathers, while the second vol- 
ume is a historical review considering 
(4) ‘‘A Comparison . . . with the Doe- 
trines of the Episcopal Church.’’ As 
would be expected, throughout both 
volumes White considers in a careful 
and rather exhaustive manner the opin- 
ions of the most prominent Calvinist 
writers and theologians, Witsius and 
Francis Turretin, Toplady, and Ha- 
weis, Edwards and Witherspoon‘ and 
others of lesser stature. Because we 
are interested here in positive theologi- 
eal contributions rather than in nine- 
teenth century controversy the particu- 
lar points of difference will be little 
noted. Suffice it to state that the au- 
thor ‘‘eonceives of the peculiarities of 
Calvinism, that they are human inven- 


’ The notes on this work, in manuscript, are 
in the Christ Church vault, but the series of 
lectures itself has not been located. 

4Dr. Witherspoon, president of Princeton, 
was an old line Scotch Presbyterian who had 
retreated somewhat from Edwards’ more ad- 
vanced views and moderated the extreme posi- 
tion of the ‘‘New Lights.’’ 
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tions; introduced at no very early 
period, into Christian theology, on 
which the scriptures are silent.’’ ° 

He holds that this is an error into 
which Augustine ® fell in the early part 
of the fifth century when, in the heat of 
the Pelagian controversy he was driven 
to extremes which contradicted his for- 
mer writings and those of the other 
Church Fathers.’ Certain metaphysi- 
eal assumptions and interpretations had 
been added to the scriptural sense of 
the term ‘‘predestined’’ in the early 
fourth century which are not found in 


p. 121. 

6 Called ‘‘ Austin’’ generally in this work. 

7He dates the beginning of Augustine’s 
error as 422, the year in which he began to pub- 
lish in the controversy (I, p. 476). Of this 
occasion he writes: ‘‘At length arose St. Aus- 
tin; who, in his early writings, trod in the steps 
of his predecessors; but having his mind after- 
wards irritated in his controversy with the 
Pelagians, conceived, that the further he re- 
moved from them, the nearer he came to the 
truth. This led him into the track of a dis- 
criminating predestination; which precluded a 
great proportion of mankind from the possibil- 
ity of being saved. His great name gave a 
currency to his opinions; and their being coun- 
tenanced by those who sat at the time and for 
some time following in the papal chair, riveted 
the hard chain on succeeding ages.’’ (P. 455.) 
‘‘This was,’’ White affirms, ‘‘a very bold 
error, dispensing with the necessity of divine 
grace; which the church of God had always 
taught to be essential to the beginning of all 
good in man, and to its subsequent increase 
and perfection. Austin might have been suffi- 
ciently fortified against the assault of the 
Pelagians, by the scriptures; and if it had been 
necessary, by what had been held by all the 
Christian bishops who had lived before him. 
But those people so pressed him with difficul- 
ties, attendant on subjects brought under no- 
tice by their heresy, that his ardent mind, in- 
stead of resolving those difficulties into the 
imperfection of the human powers, seized on 
any dogma, that seemed fruitful of philosophi- 
cal answers to his opponents.’’ (Page 451.) 
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the writings of Clement of Rome and 
Ignatius. The fourth century Fathers, 
Chrysostom and the others, had written 
in reference to questions agitated by the 
philosophers. ‘‘The result of this was 
the taking of predestination from its 
original sphere, and the applying of it 
to individual condition in another life; 
still however, in connection with pre- 
science, on which predestination was 
held to have been grounded.’’* Au- 
gustine made the next great step from 
predestination through prescience to dis- 
criminating predestination which pre- 
cluded a great proportion of mankind 
from the possibility of being saved. 
Eleven hundred years later, at the time 
of the Reformation,® ‘‘the theory of 
final perseverance of the saints was 
added and more recently the whole has 
been allied with philosophic neces- 
sity.’’ 2° 

The cumulative tendency shown in the 
history of the doctrine makes an ap- 
propriate illustration of what White 
would call ‘‘the recurring pattern of 
the Fall.’’ Reason divorced from Reve- 

SI, p. 455. 

9I, p. 498. 

10 ** Although there is here a delineation of 
one new opinion giving birth to another, and 
this to a third; and onward, until a theory be- 
came complete; yet it is far from being thought, 
that there was a deliberate design to corrupt 
the word of God, by matters of human inven- 
tion and tradition. Far from it, the principal 
framers of the theory were holy men; who had 
in view the clearing of the church of a heresy, 
by which her peace had been disturbed. But it 
is an infirmity of the human mind, to be driven 
by zeal, against some particular errour, into 
whatever is the farthest removed from it; which 
may be errour also. And when this happens, 
the latter will beget its like; until there shall 
be a family of errours, with the same features 
and complexion; one or another of which will 
be met with, in every department of religious 
disquisition.’’ 
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lation takes man on the downward path 
away from God as surely as does pas- 
sion divorced from grace and religious 
education. These erring theologians 
had made reference to the scriptures but 
had not, in White’s sense, referred to 
the scriptures as the sole source of em- 
pirical facts concerning God and used 
the reason merely as a tool. Non-em- 
pirical metaphysics has no place in 
theology, which is a system of truths 
known about God, not of theories about 
Him conceived as possible or probable." 
Because so much Calvinistic doctrine is 
built upon texts from the Epistles, 
White’s quotation from Locke’s para- 
phrase is pertinent: ‘‘these sober, in- 
quisitive readers [i.e., those with em- 
pirical approach] had a mind to see 
nothing in St. Paul’s epistles, but just 
what he meant; whereas those others of 
a quicker and gayer sight [viz., the 
theologians aforementioned] could see 
in them what they pleased.’’ ** 

So much ‘‘creative theology’’ is even 
today built upon ‘‘free’’ interpretation 
of the Epistle to the Romans that it will 
be no time lost to note briefly White’s 
interpretation of that Epistle and his 
way of reaching the conclusion ‘‘that 
there is no evidence in the composition 
[Epistle to the Romans], of there hav- 
ing crossed his [Paul’s] mind, during 
the writing of it, a single thought on 
either side of any one of the points 
comprehended in the controversy.’’ 
White shows that the Epistle is not per- 
ceptive, but argumentative and that the 
first eleven chapters are written to 
prove that the Christians may be and 
are destined [elect] to be partakers of 
the covenant with the Jews without sub- 


11 Cf. I, p. 96. 
12 Quoted in I, p. 98. 
p. 97. 
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mitting to the Levitical Law. The sum- 
mary of the argument is found in the 
29th and 30 verses of the 8th chapter. 


For whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of His Son, that he might 
be the first born among many breth. 
ren. Moreover, whom he did predestj. 
nate, them he also called; and whom 
he called, them he also justified; and 
whom he justified, them he also glori. 
fied.** 

The spirit of the sentiment seems to 
be, that, in contrariety to the opinion 
of there being no admission to a state 
of covenant with God, except agree. 
ably to the institutions of the law, he 
had, before the giving of the law, de. 
elared his purpose of extending the 
covenant to the Gentiles; as had been 
shown in a preceding part of the 
Epistle; that accordingly, there was 
a foreknowledge and a predestination 
of Gentile converts, disengaged from 
rituals, which had not been ordained, 
until after the declaration of the said 
purpose and decree; that not only so, 
there had been a call given by the 
ministry of the word; and a compli- 
ance with the call, on the part of the 
then Gentile professors; and that, in 
addition still—for the Apostle should 
be considered as now going on, from 
the matter in dispute, to an undis- 
puted fact—they who were called had 
been justified, or authoritatively de- 
elared righteous in the sight of God; 
and glorified, by a portion of the 
Spirit of Glory’s resting on them; 
these two particulars having been 
demonstrated, by the miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.*® 


Election determined the group which 
may partake of the Covenant, as consti- 
tuting future believers the members of 
a certain body—a peculium—a church, 
which was to be established in the world 


14 Quoted on I, p. 19. 
15 T, pp. 20, 21. 
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by the Omnipotence, and sustained in it 
by the Prov idence of God.** 

The second volume is devoted to prov- 
ing that this election of a visible group 
on earth was the true doctrine of the 
Church of England which was more in- 
fluenced by Lutheranism than by Cal- 
yin’s teaching, but on the whole went 
pack to the Fathers.’ He claims that 


tion by groups, not limiting it to indi- 
yiduals,"* but he did actually urge the 
omitting of the Thirty Nine Articles 
from the American revision of the 
Prayer Book because of the Calvinistic 
taint to be seen therein. He notes that 
of the three places where elect is used in 
the English Prayer Book (outside the 
Articles) it is retained in the American 
only in one, wherein the prayer reads, 
“who has knit together thine elect in one 
communion and fellowship, in the mys- 
tical body of thy Son.’’*® Here, in 
agreement with White’s position, elec- 
tion is conceived of as including a group, 
not as choosing out individuals. 


Il 
All who were in the Jewish dispensa- 
tion after Adam were heirs in mortality 
for since the Fall, immortality has been 
lost to mankind.?® Paul was basing his 
argument on that to which the Jews 
would agree, “Let the matter | be sup- 


16T, p. 189. 

17II, pp. 8 ff. 

18 TT, pp. 3.3. 

19 From the Collect for All Saints Day. The 
reference is made in volume II, pp. 21 ff. and 
32 ff. The two places from which the American 
Book deleted the word in order to avoid mis- 
understanding are: (1) In the Catechism: 
‘*who sanctifieth me and all the elect people of 
God.’? (2) In the Burial Service: ‘‘ beseeching 
thee, shortly to accomplish the number of thine 
elect, and to hasten thy Kingdom.’’ 

20T, p. 56. 


the 17th Article allows for predestina-— 
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posed designed of the universality of 
mortality through Adam; and then the 
Apostle presumes nothing, but what 
would be admitted by every Jew; and 
the reasoning founded on such conceded 
fact, is pertinent and conclusive.’’ ** 
Mortality, not immorality, was inherited 
from Adam by all men. Romans 12:5 
meant that in Adam all men become sub- 
ject to the consequences of sin, that is, to 
physical death, a known dispensation, 
‘passing before the eyes of all and not 
to be involved in metaphysical disquisi- 
tion.’’?* This inheritance comes neither 
by imputation nor through federal head- 
ship, for the former would attribute to 
God a judgment known only among the 
most barbarous of men ** and the latter 
would mean ‘‘a forfeiture of everlasting 
life and an entailment of everlasting 
misery, by representation ; while yet, the 
persons so deeply concerned had no voice 
in the appointment of their proxy.’’ ** 
That would be condemnation without 

21J, p. 231. White is here following early 
Jewish tradition as found especially in the 
Wisdom Literature which strongly emphasized 
the connection between Adam’s sin and the in 
troduction of Death. Paul echoed this position 
and went on to show that not only human na- 
ture but all nature was affected by the Fall. 
This emphasis on mortality cropped up in the 
Patristic writers and was emphasized by Bishop 
Bull in his State of Man before the Fall, in 
which is to be found a collection of quotations 
on this subject. 
ied the works of Bishop Bull. 

227, p. 64. 

23‘*To inflict positive punishment on the 
children, for the parent’s crime; and that out of 
all proportion to any benefit derived from the 
civil relation in which they stand, is a species of 
penal law, which cannot indeed be said never to 
have been put in force; but has been in none 
other, than the most barbarous of former times; 
and is looked back on with universal detesta- 
tion, under the influence of the more improved 
maxims of the present day.’’ Page 226. 

24T, p. 224. 


White had undoubtedly stud- 
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; : representation. On the other hand, had 
7 ; God granted particular privileges to 
on certain conditions he would 
— have been bound to keep those same 
-. for future generations, so 
eould have withdrawn them. When 
Adam broke the provisions of the origi- 
nal conditions, it would be expected that 
God should withdraw the privileges.” 
The important point is that mortality 
with all its weakness and temptation is 
the state of man in ‘‘original sin’’ what- 
= we may think of any theories of the 
Fall. The late Bishop Wilson, writing 
recently in Faith and Practice, states a 
similar theory of original righteousness 
and the ‘‘corrupting influences’’ of the 
Fall: 

Originally God created man fully 
equipped for a perfect response to the 
Divine Will. Man chose his own way 
rather than God’s way, and so sin en- 
tered into the world with all its cor- 
rupting influences.”® 

Whereas Edwards spoke of the con- 
demnation through the federal headship 
resulting in the mortal situation, White 

made this mortality the fact of the Fall, 
not the result. There was no discrimina- 
tory decree. In the Fall man became 
mortal when he was found unworthy, by 
_Adam’s sin, of immortality. 
This leads to the more important em- 
phasis upon the fact that there is there- 
fore not total depravity in man. Man, 
as born in Adam, has a mere animal life 
in that he inherits this diseased human 
nature,?? but does not have a natural 
251, p. 263. 
26 Page 88. 
27], pp. 253-54. In his The Analogy of the 
- Understanding and the Will (Appendix to this 
paper) White states: ‘‘This amounts to ye idea 
of Original Sin. It is manifested not only in 


subjection to mortality, but in liability to sin, 


originating in the first transgression with its 
— 
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hatred for God.** White, like Hooker, rel 
saw good in the wholesome instincts of the 
rational human nature, and realized that civ 
the perversion of good desire makes the rel 
evil.*° But good desires are always there de 
ready to be corrected; they are not lost tid 
in total depravity, only weakened so that da 
under temptation natural man falls into th 
sin.*° As a matter of fact youth natur. Pi 
ally leans toward the love of God and of m 
neighbor but departs that direction when re 
he meets temptations without the help of fa 
grace. ‘‘The resulting irregular desires ir 
can be kept within limits by prudence be 
but can be subdued only by divine bi 
grace.’’ 

White took issue very strongly with a 
Hume’s doctrine of the development of A 
effects on our bodily frame, on the earth, and b 
on the elements.’’ al 

28 Bp. White wrote, but never published, a te 


short piece titled, ‘‘Two Remarkable Facts, 
having a Bearing on the Calvinistie Doctrine of 
a Natural Hatred of God,’’ in which he showed 
that in two cases in which several generations 
of people had been separated from the world, 
the love of God and morality had remained 
alive (Christ Church vault, Philadelphia). 

29‘*We also owe to God, the proper govern- 
ment of oursélves. Now, it will not be denied, 
that all passions to the contrary are desires, 
innocent and useful as implanted in the constitu- 
tion, yet running wide of their objects, or else 
carried to an extreme. Beastly as gluttony is, 
no man ever pronounced hunger an entailment 
of the fall and in itself sinful; since Adam, 
in his innocency, was to eat of the fruit of the 
trees of the garden: And the same may be said 
of every other natural appetite, as implanted 
by the Author of our Being. Now, however 
wide and dreadful the range of appetite, let 
loose for the disturbance of human happiness, 
this is evidently the result of that increase of 
desire and that decrease of the restraints of 
reason, which were the unavoidable accomplish- 
ments of what we find recorded concerning 4 
change in Adam and in all around him.’’ (I, 
pp. 267-68.) 

p. 283. 

31 Bishop White’s Opinions, p. 11. Ps 


— 


— 

4, 


religion from a low state. He felt sure 
that the religions of the great prehistoric 
civilizations were monotheistic and that 
religion, separated from revelation, had 
descended to polytheism, basing his posi- 
tion on the best-known authorities of his 
day.** This fitted in well with the 
theory of original righteousness and the 
Fall. We are but following White’s own 
method when we discard this theory of 
religious history which has been proven 
false by the facts we now have, in our 
knowledge of earlier religions. Would 
we not also have the right to follow the 
biblical scholarship which he cham- 
pioned ** and now to take it as a truth 
empirically determined that the story of 
Adam is not a history of actual events 
but a symbolic story put into the Bible 
at a relatively late date? We have facts 
to use which were unknown to Paul as 
well as to the author under consideration 
and to follow the method of the latter 
we must honestly base our theology upon 
those known particulars. May we not, 
then, discard the theory of original 
righteousness and the Fall, retaining 
White’s conception of the existing state 
of man as one in which we are in “‘origi- 
nal sin.’’ Original is here used as pri- 
mary or psychologically fundamental 


82 He expresses opposition to the theories of 
David Hume and Lord Bolingbroke who be- 
lieved that religion began in idolatry and ‘‘ rose 
to a more correct worship’’ in An Argument 
in Favor of Divine Revelation, pp. 3 f. 

33 Ibid., p. 7. Like Berosus of the Chaldean 
studies, Dr. Hyde, in his theory of Persian re- 
ligions, held that there was an original high 
idea of God in those places which had degen- 
erated. Even the Greek religion with its 
Pantheon was taken by many scholars to be the 
result of a degradation from an earlier mono- 
theism. 

84See my forthcoming book, The Common 
Sense Theology of Bishop William White (1747- 
1836), ch. ii. 


rather than first in point of time. It is 
the condition recognized by Paul when 
he wrote that he did what he would not 
and was impotent to do that which he 
wished,** and called by White the mere 
animal nature of man.* 

This would reduce Bp. White’s Three- 
fold State of Man to a two-fold state but 
it would make man no less in the position 
of one standing in the need of grace and 
dependent upon the merit of Christ for 
salvation. Does modern theology need, 
or the Gospel require a doctrine of 
Original Righteousness and the Fall in 
order to make real its important basic 
tenet of Original Sin’? I think not. 
Rather, I believe that we can discard all 
reference to Adam and the Fall and 
agree with White that what he would 
eall the middle state of man is certainly 
the present condition in which men find 
themselves. Original sin is in fact the 
mortal nature of man, a nature too weak 
to do good without the guidance of 
revelation and the prevenient aid of 
divine grace. Before the time of the In- 
carnation all was contained under the 
condition of this original sin. 


Ill 


Some modern theologians have so 
strongly emphasized the place of sin in 
Christion doctrine that to all intents and 
purposes nature and human nature are 
no different as a result of the coming of 
Christ and thus they have made the In- 
carnation to be of little practical effect. 


35 Romans 7: 15. 

36 By nature man is ignorant of God and so 
of all moral obligations. Cf. Bp. White’s 
Opinion, p. 10, On Early Piety (Pamphlet 
No. 12, in Sermons by Bp. White, in Maryland 
Diocesan Library), and letter written in oppo- 
sition to the will of Stephen Girard (Wilson’s 
Memoir, Appendix). 
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Others have built so much upon the 
merit obtained in the crucifixion for 
the atonement of mankind with God that 
the Fall has no important place in 
dogma. From what has gone before it 
will be seen that White fell into neither 
of these extremes, but made the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection of Christ in 
reality the ‘‘crisis’’ in the ‘‘state of 
man.”’ 

‘As in Adam all die, so in Christ all 
are made alive’’ was translated very 
literally to mean that as in the first man 

men fell to mortality, so in the last man 
they had the means to rise to immor- 
tality. The emphasis here is not put 
upon sin and righteousness as the al- 
-ternatives. Those are respectively the 
resulting act of the condition in which 
man finds himself when he is too weak 
to resist temptation and the step by 
- which in obedience he may share the 
_ promise of redemption. The crucifixion 
was inevitable, for it necessarily marked 
the end of the old dispensation. Mor- 
tality was squarely met in the crucifixion 
and was overcome on the third day. 
_ The resurrection proved an immortality 
_which might have been hoped for on the 
ground of rational deduction, but could 
never have been assumed without the 
- empirical fact.*7 This entrance of im- 
mortality into the human scene made 
- actual the possibility that all men might 
be placed in a new relationship with 
-God—that human nature itself could be- 
come different.** 
Here again we meet with White’s in- 
sistence on the factual basis for his 


37 I, p. 109. 

38 White would call this ‘‘return to original 
righteousness,’’ but we are following his argu- 
ment now as applicable to a dual state, viz. that 
under original sin and that in redemptive 
righteousness. 
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theology. If the resurrection is not em. 
pirically true then Christianity has no 
basis. Not only does he emphasize the 
necessity for having revelation as the 
basis of his theology, but he insists that 
the value of Christianity depends upon 
the truth of the gospel record. In days 
when critical theologians and moral 
philosophers talk of the value of re. 
ligions as being in some manner apart 
from the truth content of their respec. 
tive historical foundations, it is refresb. 
ing to rediscover a theology which js 
willing to stand or fall on the facts which 
it professes.*® Christian theology for 
White is not based on ultimate possi. 
bilities but on historic occurrences. 

The Grace imparted through the In. 
carnation and continued in Christ’s in. 
fluence over men’s hearts in the new dis. 
pensation does not bring an automatic 
change to all nature, nor yet cause ef. 
fective transformation in certain elect 
persons.*° Grace is free, else why 
would the Gospel be called the ‘‘Good 
News’’? But this free grace is only 
persuasive and requires the proper re- 
sponse from men. His contention that 
some response from man is needed is not 
meant to suggest that man may of his 
own power avail anything for his re- 
demption. ‘‘No man can, of his own 
strength, raise himself above this con- 
dition . . . or even make the least ad- 
vance to that effect.’’** All the merit 
is Christ’s, and ‘‘the way in which the 
merits of Christ avail us, is not by im- 
putation; which would include a trans 
fer of merit, and therefore detract from 


39 Hugh Miller in his Christian Truth in His- 
tory (New York, 1940) shows that he is one 
modern philosopher who agrees that truth value 
is fundamental in religion. 

401, p. 285. 

11, p. 95. 
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the freedom of the grace; but it is the 
procuring cause... a pledge of duti- 
ful submission in the future. . . . Faith, 
repentance, and obedience are the 
means by which the grace operates to 
our final salvation.’’** White empha- 
sized strongly the part which obedience 
plays, having preached his first sermon 
on that subject.** Obedience makes 
the connection between Faith and 
Works by which all the merit remains 
with Christ and men are wholly de- 
pendent on his grace, yet a responsibil- 
ity is put upon men. 


IV 


It is in this light that White holds to 
the doctrine of Free Will and contends 
so strongly against philosophic necessity 
which had come to be associated with 
some Calvinistic teaching, especially 
that expressed in the system of Jona- 
than Edwards.** Tracing the path of 
this conception through the philosophy 
of Hobbes and the advocacy of Anthony 
Collins, he notes the place that Leibnitz 
and Wolfius had in its development but 
agreed with Dr. Priestley that the tie 
was finally made by Edwards in his 
Treatise on the Free Will.*® That Cal- 
vinistic teaching had been headed in 
this direction was shown by the abor- 


421, p. 312. 

43 The first Sermon he preached is so marked. 
It is No. 24 in a collection of ‘‘ Twenty-seven 
Sermons’’ in manuscript preserved in the Christ 
Church vault in Philadelphia. The sermon is 
titled ‘‘Of working out salvation’’ and has for 
its text Phil. 2: 12-15. 

44 The third section of each of the four parts 
of Comparative Views deals with Free Will and 
in addition White wrote: ‘‘Of Philosophic Ne- 
cessity, An Analysis of the Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s Interpretation, etc., and The Analogy 
of the Understanding and the Will.’’ 

451, pp. 126 ff. 
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tive attempt of Henry Homes (Lord 
Kames) to straddle the issue in his Essay 
on Virtue.*® While holding that both 
the moral and physical world are regu- 
lated by fixed laws, so that man is in the 
strictest sense impelled by unalterable 
necessity, Homes postulated ‘‘a liberty 
of indifference’’ which arises from the 
fact that man thinks himself to be a 
free agent and acts under that delusory 
conviction.* 

White respects Edwards because he 
was completely consistent and stayed 
with an argument no matter where it led 
him. Even as for Sir Isaac Newton, 
this is the only possible world and one 
in which no atom and no star could be 
changed, so for Edwards, Leibnitz’ idea 
of the perfection of God seemed to 
make for a perfect and closed order in 
the universe. If this is so it would seem 
to follow that, as Edwards held, God 
must direct his ends to the consummate 
wisdom, so that even He can have no 
alternative to his choices. Hence philo- 
sophie necessity which would not only 
overthrow the foundation of moral 
praise and blame but even make im- 
possible the distinction between mis- 
fortune and crime, makes creation of 
the world necessary and not the choice 
of God’s omnipotence. It would repre- 
sent God as governing merely in order 


161, p. 129, footnote, p. 143, p. 360. 

47 Cf. Tytler, Alex F., Lord Woodhouseless, 
Memoir of the Life and Writings of the Honor- 
able Henry Howe of Kames, 2 vol. (Edinburgh, 
1807), and Norden, Joseph, Die Ethik Henry 
Homes (Halle, 1895). In his later edition of 
the essay Holmes withdrew from this position 
and stated instead that ‘‘that notion [of liberty] 
is suggested by the irregular influence of pas- 
sion, and that we never have it in our cool mo- 
ments; consequently that it is not a delusion of 
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100 
to demonstrate his power in a way not 
- consistent with benevolence and justice. 
This results in such an _ impossible 
theory, according to White, as that of 
Bp. Berkeley who ‘‘perceiving no nec- 
essary relation between an idea and the 
matter of which it is an image, fell into 
a track of argument, ending in the dis- 
_ belief of a material universe,’’ or that 
of Hume who ‘‘represents man as a 
mere bundle of ideas, brought together 
in accidental association.’’** On the 
other hand, it would produce the ancient 
doctrine of fate, ‘‘exercising sovereignty 
over the gods’’ or ‘‘the modern doctrine 
_ of Spinoza, who had no other idea of 
God, than as energy arising out of the 
_ organization and operation of matter.’’ * 

The trouble with the whole argument 
for philosophic necessity, says White, 
__ jies in the weakness of its premise. He 
points out that it can be shown that 
Leibnitz’s appeal is made not to con- 
sciousness, but ‘‘to something on which 
it does not operate,’’ °° and shows that 
in Edwards’ allowance for choice by 
-aecident the will does take a course 
which fixes it on one side of the alter- 
native ‘‘although there is no such pref- 
_ erence in the mind.’’** If necessity of 
the conscious will, which is drawn to 
the weight of decisions, were completely 
analogous to the physical necessity, then 
-@ man desiring something on each side 

of him would stand completely still. 
_ By the same token one who was equally 
; drawn to two things ahead of him, but 
to the right and left respectively, would 
_ move straight ahead half-way between 
them. White’s doctrine of original sin, 


48T, p. 361. 
49T, p. 366. 
p. 353. 
511, p. 354. 
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which includes a change in the whole 
physical situation, fits well with his ap. 
swer to this philosophic doctrine of 
necessity. God has left man’s will free, 
but has bound cause and effect in physi. 
cal things, hence keeps the superintend. 
ence of the divine will over the human, 

The analogy should not be between 
the will and physical nature, but be. 
tween the will and the understanding 
The will, like the understanding (as 
viewed in the light of Locke’s philoso. 
phy), is a blank sheet and decisions are 
formed, indeed the Affections, Passions 
and Appetites are brought into being, as 
they meet an object. 


There seems the defect in the usual 
theories of morals, that they overlook 
an Analogy subsisting between the 
understanding and the will; the lat- 
ter being taken with its train of prop. 
erties noticed (affections, passions, 
appetites). They are alike inopera- 
tive, rather they are non-existent, 
until caused and brought into exist- 
ence by objects exterior to the agents.* 


The conception of original sin aforemen- 
tioned ties in with the assurance of free 
will and the importance of revelation 
and education in such truth. Original 
sin is a condition of the world into which 
man is born, not a condition of the will 
which is born into the world. Hence 
education in the truth of revelation is 
possible and important, leading the free 
will to obedience, in order that it may 
receive prevenient grace by the sole 
merit of Christ, and helping mortal man 
to attain immortality. 

52 This is brought out fully in one of White’s 
rare philosophic essays, now published for the 
first time as an Appendix to this article, en- 
titled ‘‘The Analogy of the Understanding and 


the Will.”’ 
88 Op. cit. 
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The argument is considered as ex- 
tending to the affections, to the passions 
and to the appetites: which must have 
their respective beginnings in volition. 

When Mr. Locke published his essay 
on the Understanding it was met by the 
widely extended prejudice, which had 
clarified the notion of there being innate 
ideas of God, and of sundry other truths. 
To that at present there are perhaps 
none, who call the doctrine of Mr. Locke 
into question. 

But there seems the defect in the 
usual theories of morals, that they over- 
lok an analogy subsisting between the 
understanding and the Will: the latter 
being taken with its train of properties 
noticed. They are alike inoperative, 

rather they are non-existent, until caused 
and brought into exercise by objects ex- 
terior to the agents. Our nature does 
not profess any such instincts as those 
which we may perceive in some other 
animals, carrying them, without the aid 
of experience, to what will administer 
to enjoyment. This may be seen in 
certain of the feathered kind, who hasten 
to the as yet unkown element of water, 
and in others of the same genus, who 
commit themselves to their element of 
the higher regions of the air, in confi- 
dence of the security of untried wings. 
There is this difference between the 
will and the affections, that the latter 
have more the impress of habit. The 
passions are affections carried to excess. 
As for the appetites, although they have 
more the appearance of instinct than the 
others, yet there is the necessity, that 
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their objects should be known by experi- 
ence or by information, to be gratifying 
to sense. When a hungry man, there be- 
ing before him a loaf of bread and a 
stone, prefers the former, it is not either 
from instinct, or from an innate impulse 
on his mind of their opposite properties ; 
but because he has acquired the knowl- 
edge of them through a_ different 
channel. 

Let there be supposed a man beginning 
life at adult age professed of the usual 
faculties as well of the mind as of the 
body; but without any of the informa- 
tion conveyed to others through the me- 
dium of the senses. It is evident, that 
he would be destitute of all the proper- 
ties which have been referred to. With 
susceptibilities of them he would be en- 
dowed; and these would display them- 
selves, in proportion as their congenital 
objects should be brought within the 
spheres of them respectively; but until 
then he would not be a subject of moral 
discipline. The case of this supposed 
person is not materially different from 
that of infancy. In the latter the only 
difference is that there must be a more 
gradual admission than would be needed 
under the former of the objects suited to 
be acted on. 

That the present view of the subject 
has been so much overlooked, seems to 
be owing to the not regarding of the dis- 
tinction between power and act. We 
have naturally the power of devoting our 
attention to a certain subject in prefer- 
ence to another: which power over the 
will is recognized in 1 Cor. 7: 37. When 
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a choice has been made between two 
objects, it takes the shape of act. For 
this there is no room without the ma- 
terials to be acted on, knowledge of 
which can be acquired only in the ways 
already suggested. 

Perhaps it will be conceived that this 
reasoning, supposing it to supply to voli- 
tion, to the affections, and to the pas- 


- sions, is irrelevant as to the appetites, 


because of their resemblance to primitive 
instinct. But the analogy still holds. An 


infant at its birth has not an appetite 


for its mother’s milk, any more than for 
some other substance which necessity 


sometimes compels the use of as a sub- 


stitute for the more natural sustenance. 
Experience is the cause of the delight 
subsequently derived from application 
to the breast. Cries are usually the first 
indications of a living infant. But these 
are merely the effusions of the sensibility 
of weakness, and are no symptoms of any 
power capable of extending itself to acts. 

Let there be an illustration in a re- 
versed order of the enumerated Powers. 


‘The only natural appetites of man are 


hunger, thirst and that which perpetu- 
ates the species. For the satisfying of 
the first two, the natural power of voli- 
tion cannot issue even in mental act 
without an acquired knowledge of the 
objects by which it is to be gratified. 
Of the third the same is more evidently 
true because of the later acquisition of 
what is necessary to be known. 

When we rise to the affections, the 


passions being passed over because they 


are affections carried to excess, there 
come into view such tendencies as love, 
hatred, joy, sorrow, desire, aversion and 
other emotions for which we bring with 
us preparatory principles; which to no 
one of them is there any exercise, until 


the presentation of some object on which 
this is fitted to have a bearing. 

Volition also in which the Preceding 
have their origin must be dormant until 
called into exercise by something which 
it is desirous or contented to rest on. 

Concomitant with all the powers eon. 
templated is the operation of the under. 
standing, by which there must be found 
a material for exercise of volition. 

The object of these remarks is the de. 
tection of some errors often made jn 
theology on the subject of Original Sin. 

The immediate effect of the first trans. 
gression was mortality including liability 
to all the diseases, to all the violence and 
to all the other injuries on the body 
which may be causes of it. This point 
is to be maintained in opposition to the 
Pelagians who allege that we are pre- 
cisely in the condition of our first par- 
ents. Besides mortality and its personal 
adjuncts there was a _ correspondent 
change on the earth induced by a de. 
gree of sterility which called for labours 
unknown in paradise. Equally unknown 
were these weaknesses, those wants which 
are necessary accompaniments of the 
change wrought on our bodies, and 
which open avenues to temptation in a 
great variety of forms. These are causes 
sufficient to account for all the wicked- 
ness in the world. It has its origin not 
in the faculties in question, anticipating 
the presentment of temptation, but in 
the susceptibility of such an agency. 
Under this circumstance those faculties 
may be put into action either on the one 
hand by religious and moral culture, or 
on the other by temptations combining 
with the weaknesses and the wants of 
human nature. 

This disquisition has an important 
bearing on the brief entertained by many 
societies of professing Christians that by 
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nature we are ‘faverse to all good and 
inclined to all evil.’” How can this be if 
we have no knowledge of the one or of 
the other and no disposition to either of 
them but only susceptibility of it, to 
take its direction from subsequent con- 
tingencies? One of these is the direc- 
tion, right or wrong, of the faculty of 
volition. If to a mind in the beginning 
of the exercise of intelligence there 
should be prudently and _ seasonably 
stated the excellency and the advantages 
of justice, of truth, and of other virtues, 
with the baseness and the bad conse- 
quences of their contraries, it would be 
inconsistent with our observation of hu- 
man nature to deny that the preference 
would be correctly bestowed; whatever 
deviation might afterwards occur owing 
to the seductions of the world and the 
rule of passion over the judgment. 

This amounts to the idea of Original 
Sin. It is manifested not only in sub- 
jection to mortality but in liability to 
sin originating in the first transgression 
with its effects on our bodily frame, on 
the earth, and on the elements. 

It is an old and a true remark that 
error lurks in generals and that it is to 
be detected by the resolving a general 
proposition into its elements. Accord- 
ingly, when it is affirmed that human 
nature is averse to all good as such, and 
inclined to all evil as such, the proper 
course is to analyze the saying and to 
inquire whether there can be named any 
one of our powers which may not under 
the government of divine grace be di- 
rected to the glory of God and made 
promotive of the highest interests of the 
agent. 

In the views which have been taken 
there is no inconsistency with the texts 
usually brought from scripture in proof 
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of the doctrine of Original Sin. A few 
shall be referred to for example. 

‘*God made men upright, but they 
have sought out many inventions.’’ 
They could not seek, much less find, 
until their attainment to the exercise 
of their powers on objects unknown to 
them when newborn. ‘‘The Scripture 
hath concluded all under Sin.’’ Yes, 
because of sinful acts as the passage 
shows. ‘‘The Flesh lusteth on the Spir- 
it.’’ It does not before the acquisition 
of the knowledge that the things lusted 
after were possessed of properties grati- 
fying to fleshly appetite. ‘‘The carnal 
mind is enmity against God.’’ It can- 
not operate to that effect when the 
adorable object on which it is supposed 
to act has not been brought within the 
sphere of its information. Similar re- 
marks might be made on all the pas- 
sages relative to the subject. 

The reasonings apply to the doctrine 
as affirmed by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. ‘‘Original Sin is the fault of 
corruption of the nature of every Man.’’ 
To that ‘‘The flesh lusteth always con- 
trary to the spirit.’’ It is not the sin of 
the agent but the deterioration of his 
nature. Further, inordinate desire can- 
not be excited previously to conception 
of the objects stamped with the opposite 
properties recognized. ‘‘ We are born in 
sin’’ and ‘‘Children of Wrath.’’ That 
is, we are under the effects of sin by the 
condition of our births while it does not 
follow that we are responsible for it 
antecedently to volition of our own. 
Even temporal ill is indicative of the 
wrath of God and in the present case it 
is the more evident in a natural liability 
to sin which, however, is not changeable 
previously to its issuing in volition. 

In the Burial Service of the Church 
of England there is a rubric affirming 
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the salvation of all infants dying before 
the commission of actual sin, which 
‘aie agrees with the distinctions 
premised. Nothing is said of unbap- 
tized infants who are accordingly left 
- to charitable hope in the uncovenanted 
_mercies of God. The rubric was omitted, 
ee not wisely, in the American re- 
view of the Book of Common Prayer. 
‘But the omission was not owing to dis- 

_ satisfaction with the doctrine. 
: If the sentiments expressed the cor- 
- rect they strike at the root of all those 
representations of human nature so com- 
monly found both in books of devotion 
and in systems of theology, as represent 
is at its very entrance into the world, 
- subjects to eternal damnation independ- 
ently on the doing and even on the 


willing of what is evil. 
Much more do they militate against 


the doctrine that mankind are under the 
said awful sentence in consequence of 
the sin of our first parents and in virtue 
of the breach of a covenant ratified by 
him in the character of a federal head 
_ of all the generations who were to pro- 
-eeed from him. 

If these things were so there would 
be no ground for the many sayings of 
_Seriptare which are in unison with the 

declarations that all shall be judged 

‘according to the deeds done in the 
body,”’ and ‘‘every man shall receive 
according to that he hath done whether 
it be good or evil.’” Be it that such 
words, indicative of outward act, are not 
to be understood independently on their 
being the expression of a corresponding 
state of mind. Yet it is contended that 
this cannot be the subject either of re- 
ward or of punishment antecedently to 
its being exercised on objects stamped 
with the attribute of moral good or with 
that of moral evil. 


The tendencies issuing from the gus. 
ceptibilities which have been described 
ean no otherwise be excited to the con- 
templation of God and of heavenly 
things than by the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. It is too common jy 
theology to discourse of such metaphori. 
cal phraseology, as that of having ‘‘a ney 
heart and a new spirit’’ as though they 
denoted powers superinduced to thoge 
of which we are professed by nature. 
The Scriptures do not teach this and the 
contrary may be learned by observation 
of the religious portion of the world. 
But this ought not to lessen our esteem 
for the evangelical truth of the Grace of 
God as defined in one of the Articles of 
our Church “‘preventing’’ (that is going 
before) that we may have a Good-will 
and working with us when we have that 
good-will. 

It has been stated that a general prop- 
osition may sometimes be detected of 
error by reduction to the particulars 
contained in it. There may be use ina 
further development of the remarks. 

Let there be supposed two moral 
agents arrived at years of intelligence. 
Let one of them from his earliest years 
under sage instruction have fixed his 
affection of Love on God and on all holy 
endowments, and his affections of hatred 
on whatever is injurious to the divine 
perfections, or a degradation of his own 
nature. The other hates what the former 
dwells on with delight and loves what 
he detests as abomination. Those two 
persons are endowed with the same pow- 
ers but they have taken opposite direc- 
tions. 

They may also be considered as pos- 
sessed of the same tendencies of joy and 
sorrow. The former of these elates the 
mind of the subject of it at the extension 
of truth and righteousness and causes 
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him to grieve at whatever impedes their 
gered interests. On the man of the 
contrary character the results are oppo- 
site but originate in affections the same 


in both. 
Let there be similar view of the appe- 
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temperance and to excess. In the two 
parties there is no difference as to the 
native appetite but an immense differ- 
ence between moderation and self-gov- 
ernment on the one hand and disgusting 
sensuality on the other. 


tites of hunger and thirst in rerefence W. W. 
_ BOOK REVIEWS 
The Coming Great Church: Essays on Church in some Anglo-Catholies, especially in the 


Unity. By Theodore O. Wedel. New 
York: Maemillan, 1945, pp. xii+ 160. 
$2.00. 


Canon Wedel has written a book that should 
be read and discussed wherever there is inter- 
est in the problems of Church unity. He has 
also given us an exploratory statement of a 
doctrine of the Church which fills a real gap 
in contemporary theological thought. He 
writes with a style that is distinguished for 
its vividness and incisiveness and at times he 
becomes eloquent in the best sense. 

This is a mediating book that should help 
the Catholic to appreciate the Evangelical tra- 
dition and the Evangelical the Catholic experi- 
ence of the Church. Both will come away dis- 
satisfied with the book in some respects but 
they may well be convinced that the uniting 
of these two streams of Christian life in the 
same Church is desirable, not only because 
unity is itself a good, but also because each of 
these two forms of Christianity is really dis 
torted when separated from the other. That 
does not solve the problems that stand in the 
way of unity now but unless that is recognized 
the problems can never be solved. 

The author begins with a plea for attention 
to the doctrine of the Church. He points out 
that we have had much discussion of ‘‘ orders’’ 
and of ‘‘sacraments’’ but little discussion of 
the Church as a community of faith, a body 
of believers, a congregation. He goes so far 
as to quote Maurice to the effect that the Ro- 
man Catholics think meanly of the Church. 
Wedel himself says: ‘‘The ministry, as a car- 
rier of grace, is independent and autonomous. 
‘Church’ is derivative. Someone has said that 
for the Roman Catholie hierachy ‘Church’ as 
congregation is almost an embarrassment.’’ 
He finds much the same neglect of the Church 


writings of Bishop Frank Weston. But deep 
in the Catholic tradition, in the Roman liturgy 
as it is understood by the contemporary liturgi- 
cal movement, in Eastern Orthodoxy about 
which he says very little, and in Anglicanism, 
he finds basis for emphasis upon the ‘‘ people’s 
Church. ’’ 

It is this idea of the Church as the com- 
munity of faith with the clergy as representa- 
tive of the whole Church rather than as an 
autonomous order that seems to Wedel to 
be the common Catholicism that should be re- 
covered by all Christians. On the major issues 
between what we now call ‘‘Catholicism’’ and 
**Protestantism’’ Wedel is decisively Protest- 
ant. I refer to his statement that ‘‘the Re- 
formation is still the greatest recovery of the 
Gospel in Christian history since the New 
Testament itself’’; to his claim that ‘‘ classical 
Anglicanism is, on its doctrinal side, evangeli 
eal’’; to his recognition that ‘‘the Church of 
history requires a norm to which it submits 
itself for judgment’’ and that ‘‘the norm can- 
not be the Church of history itself’’; to his 
acceptance of the ‘‘pragmatic’’ and ‘‘fune- 
tional’’ character of the ‘‘Catholic elements’’ 
within the Anglican tradition and his denial 
that they are part of the deposit of faith. 

The criticisms of contemporary Protestant- 
ism are offered against the background of the 
author’s knowledge that the Protestantism of 
the Reformation was churehly religion. Much 
of his criticism is given in the words of P. T. 
Forsyth, a Congregationalist theologian of the 
last generation, whose thought has become cen- 
tral in the revival of a Church-centered type of 
theology in English Congreationalism. There 
is a passage in which Wedel describes first 
Catholic worship and then Protestant worship. 
Here he is as decisive in his preference for 
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Catholicism as he is elsewhere in his preference 
for the basic theology of Protestantism. 

The editor was kind enough to ask me, a 
Congregationalist, to review this book. I have 
no desire to inject my own point of view into 

discussions that are now taking place in the 

Anglican communion but it may be useful to 

know how this book appears to a non-Anglican 
_ for there are many others who see these things 
as I do. I agree quite naturally with Canon 
_ Wedel’s concern for a Church that is a ‘‘peo- 
ple ’s Church,’’ a congregation. I agree that 

most Protestant worship is poor for its loss of 
4 the liturgical tradition, and that much Protest- 
ant life is individualistic and subject to uncon- 
trolled vagaries though I see more hope of cor- 
-recting the second fault than the first along 
- the lines on which the Protestant denominations 
are now moving. I, too, long for the ‘‘Great 

Church’’ that will be as inclusive as the one 
that is described here. 

There are, however, some difficulties for me, 
_ sympathetic as I find myself with the argument 

of this book. Wedel allows himself to exalt 
the Church to such an extent that I doubt if it 
would be possible to avoid the kind of abso- 
lutizing of it that he rejects. At least four 
times he says that the Church is ‘‘the King- 
dom of God in history’’ though he is careful 
to say that it is not God’s ultimate Kingdom. 
I fear such close identification of the Church 
and the Kingdom and I believe that more at- 
tention must be given to the fact that from 
time to time the Church must itself be prodded 
by forces outside the Church which are also to 
a degree bearers of God’s Kingdom. I must 
reject the words: ‘‘the Church of God will not 
come into its own until it is seen once more as 
the mightiest of the mighty acts of God’’ (p. 
73). I wonder if the author really means that. 
The Church is the witness to acts mightier than 
herself. 

The criticism of disunity in the Church needs 
always to be qualified by a recognition that the 
sectarian protest in Christian history has been 
necessary. I realize that the author in his early 
years belonged to one of the noblest of the 
‘“sects,’’ to use that word as Troeltsch did, 
and it may be that he takes for granted that 
the sects have made their contribution. A book 
on The Coming Great Church should give more 
place to the need of the kind of continuing 

protest within the Church that formerly had to 
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take a sectarian form. Only as that is made 
possible will there be a chance of ay 
new reformation after we get unity, 


Oiding 


Canon Wedel does not really carry through 
his statement that the Catholic elements in the 
Chureh of England are ‘‘ pragmatic’? and 
‘*functional.’’ At least I find it difficult to 
combine that idea with the following sentence: 
‘*Chureh order is of the essence of Chureh 
life’’ (p. 122). Wedel concedes to the Protest 
ant that the doctrine of apostolic succession 
should be given up in so far as it means the 
transmission from bishop to bishop of divine 
power. Instead he favors the historic episeo. 
pate with emphasis upon the bishops as repre. 
senting the Church and as exercising functions 
in behalf of the whole body. Now the diff. 
culty for a non-Anglican is that from here on 
Wedel seems to argue that bishops are in- 
herently necessary if there is to be organic 
unity. I agree with him that the solution of 
the problem of Church unity is possible only on 
the basis of episcopal Church order but that is 
only because it is the dominant order in the 
universal church. It is easier to imagine non. 
Anglicans than Anglicans giving way on that 
point. Only in that sense is it necessary for 
organic unity! But it will be difficult for non- 
Anglicans to give way if it is argued that this 
is the only satisfactory form of Church order. 
The author’s argument that other denomina- 
tions are developing a ‘‘functional order ap- 
proximating that of a Father-in-God over a 
presbytery’’ is far removed from the reality. 
There are superintendents and secretaries, mod- 
erators and bishops (in the Methodist sense) 
but these do not have the special religious au- 
thority that the phrase ‘‘ Father-in-God’’ sug- 
gests and for them to acquire that would mean 
a total transformation. It is this aura at- 
tached to bishops (not invariably associated 
with particular bishops by Anglicans, to be 
sure) that comes from assumptions that 
Wedel’s argument does not justify and which 
would be alien to large sections of Protestant- 
ism. However this may be, I can say that if 
Wedel’s view as a whole proves to be acceptable 
to Anglicans one can be very hopeful about the 
prospects for Church unity. 


JOHN C. BENNETT 
Union Theological Seminary 
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those of the Way. By Willard L. Sperry. 
New York: Harpers, 1945, pp. 146. $1.50. 


This small book of thirteen essays, designed 
by Dr. Sperry of Harvard for Lenten medita- 
tion, presents Christianity as a way of life by 
which the reader is guided through the per- 
plexities of a dozen or so different life situa- 
tions. Religion as a ‘fway’’ is a favorite 
biblical idea, as Dr. Sperry skilfully discloses 
as he draws out of the Old and New Testaments 
(and the Didache) choice passages on this 
theme as the guiding thought in each of his 
essays. So rich is this deposit that any sus- 
picion of artificiality in the treatment one 
might have had gives way to a feeling that 
only the surface has been scratched in his use 
of the material. 

The theme of ‘‘The Way’’ of course gives a 
unity to the discussions, but in addition there 
is a pleasing development in the thought which 
brings it to climactic proportions in the final 
chapter in the presentation of Christianity as 
the only way which the post-war world can 
travel in safety. 

The first chapter presents the theme of 
Christianity as a way of life. Whatever else 
it may be, Christianity is that, as the first gen- 
eration of Christians testifies in the Acts. 
Then, in orderly succession, Christianity is pre- 
sented as a ‘‘more excellent way’’ than that 
provided by any other religion in human his- 
tory. It is a way which reveals God’s plan, a 
plan worked out in the framework of history 
but headed for eternity. The ‘‘way’’ carries 
us through deserts of drudgery and weariness 
and keeps us traveling, forces cosmic choices 
on us, and leads us safely through mystical 
experiences and religious ‘‘dry’’ spots. It is 
a way that cultivates and stimulates habits that 
work in our behalf night and day, waking and 
sleeping, and it forces us through the straits of 
discipline into the wide oceans of life’s fullness. 
The way also leads us by God’s highroad on 
the mountain tops over and around the quag- 
mires of hatred, distrust and the moral evil of 
mankind. And it leads us with confidence into 
the unknown paths of the future which today 
loom so fearsomely ahead. 

One will not find herein a high Christology, 
but if a book with deeper religious insights and 
Christian sanity has been written of late, we 
have not read it. The thought is clear, the dic 
tion excellent, and scholarship unquestioned. 
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And as has been suggested, the concluding 
chapter on the role of Christianity in the post- 
war world is so richly rewarding that one will 
return to read it over and over again. 
Henry H. SHIRES 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
The Supremacy of Israel: The Bohlen Lectures 
of 1943. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House, 1945, 
pp. 187. $3.00. 


This volume, as its title indicates, has a 
frankly apologetic purpose. It attempts to 
prove the supremacy of Israel over Egypt and 
Babylonia in the spheres of literature and re- 
ligion, conceding its rivals’ superiority in all 
fields of material culture. Egypt’s great 
achievements in art, architecture, engineering 
and the sciences are pointed out. In addition, 
in contrast to Babylon, we are impressed with 
the array of great personalities in Egyptian 
history, Ikhnaton of whom the author has a 
low opinion, Hatshepsut for whom he has high 
regard, and Nefertiti whom he calls the most 
beautiful woman who ever lived! Babylonia 
suffers by comparison. Although in science, 
medicine and art she made worthy progress, her 
great claim to fame rests upon her accomplish- 
ments in commerce and law. 

The second lecture discusses Israel’s literary 
supremacy, first over Egypt and then over 
Babylonia. Six categories are set up: narra- 
tives, epics, lyrics, drama, wisdom literature 
and religious literature. In all six Israel is 
supreme. The third lecture asserts Israel’s 
religious supremacy in the same fashion. The 
five points of discussion here are the ideas of 
God, man, mediation, future and morality. 
The argument concludes with a discussion of 
the permanence of Israel’s supremacy especially 
in the light of the modern Zionistic movement. 
The latter the author regards as ‘‘the complete 
opposite of the very genius and history of Is- 
rael.’’ Israel’s appropriate role in the future 
will not be that of a small nation but the in- 
spirer and teacher which the Second Isaiah 
envisoned. There is an appendix, covering a 
quarter of the book, reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of modern Near Eastern archaeology. 

Professor Mercer tells us that the present 
volume is based upon a manuscript of consid- 
erable extent which has been simplified and its 
long passages from the Hebrew, Babylonian 
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and Egyptian sources deleted. The resultant 
work is designed for the cultured layman and 
will serve to introduce him to the great area 
of Near East studies of which too many are 
/-* woefully ignorant. Whether it will in- 
; spire him to cultivate the acquaintance is 
another matter. In less than one hundred 
a pages the literature and religion of three great 


> 
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cultures are reviewed. The survey has the 
merits and defects of such a cursory treatment. 
Most of the significant compositions are at least 
mentioned, however. 
It is a question whether the apologetic ap- 
- proach is the most helpful in introducing and 
interesting the reader. In spite of Professor 

Mercer’s disclaimer, it would have made the 

book more useful if the particular comparisons 
could have been made in their cultural setting, 

rather than comparing Egypt’s best lyric with 
Ina ’s best lyric, ete. The matter of literary 
and religious borrowing and adaptation could 
have been discussed more fully. In its present 
abbreviated form the book is marred by too 
much repetition. If it had been more com- 
pletely recast there would have been room for 
the additional quotations from the non-Bibli- 
eal literatures discussed which are not readily 
available to the average layman. The book 
tends to make the judgment for the reader 
rather than allowing the sources to speak for 
themselves. A few illustrations would have 
helped to clarify the discussion, especially of 

Lecture I. 

The book has numerous misprints. 
an index but no bibliography. The latter de- 
fect is somewhat remedied by the footnotes. 
Unfortunately the references have not been 
brought up to date. ‘‘For a fairly full and 

ee history of Israel,’’ the reader is re- 
o—— to the works of Kent, now forty years 
old. Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible, 
which contains quotations of most of the litera- 
ture discussed, is referred to only once and 
then in the fourth edition of 1925. There is 
‘no mention of either the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, or its more 
popular companion, The Biblical Archaelogist. 
Too often the citations are to technical works, 
not accessible to the ordinary reader. 

Certain extreme statements need qualifica- 
tion. We are not certain that the Egyptian 
was the first culture to discover the art of 
writing (p. 29). It is hardly correct to say 
that Israel’s idea of the future was an ‘‘ ideal- 
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ized, purified and apaaent kingdom’? ( 
107). It is questionable whether 
gives us a theory of original sin (p. 118), a} 
though writers in post-Old Testament times . 
duced that idea from it. The literary classif. 
cations in the second lecture could be improved, 
May it not be too much to hope that Pro. 
fessor Mercer will some day be able to publish 
his complete manuscript, giving us the Tesults 
of his long and fruitful study of the origina 
sources behind our Bible and their parallels jy 
the other Near East literatures? Some of the 
obvious defects in his present treatment might 
well be corrected in a more extended work. 
CorRWIN C. Roacz 
Bexley Hall 


The Nature and Purpose of the Gospels, By 
R. V. G. Tasker. New York: Harpers, 
1945, pp. xii+ 137. $1.50. 


This slim volume is important, not so much 
because of any new insights it contains, but 
rather because it exhibits how the newest gos- 
pel criticism is making its impact in England. 
It consists of lectures delivered to an institute 
of Christian education by the professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of Lon- 
don. It shows a firm grasp of source criticism 
and form criticism and an understanding of 
the theological motives underlying the gospel 
materials, and is exceedingly well written and 
interesting. The lectures also betray the in- 
fluence of ‘‘Neo-Orthodoxy.’’ The hearers 
must have found them persuasive. 

One notes with special appreciation the sum 
maries of Mark’s content (pp. 25-32) and 
Matthew’s (pp. 36-41). It is interesting to 
see that Bacon’s scheme for outlining Matthew, 
which Canon Green adopted in the Clarendon 
Bible, is followed faithfully, and that Mr. 
Tasker properly interprets Matthew as a Gen- 
tile and proto-Catholic book. His most arrest- 
ing contention is that Luke is a kind of mod- 
ernist or rationalist in his approach to theology. 
Mr. Tasker apparently finds the Third Gospel 
the least satisfactory of the four (p. 54). 
Though the book makes its contribution to the 
total picture (pp. 58-60, 67), Luke too easily 
opens the door to Marcionism; he also strips 
the Passion Narrative of its tragie character 
and minimizes the Atonement (pp. 60-63) 
and in fact divorces the stories of Jesus from 
their original theological setting (p. 112). It 


js thus by no accident that modern sentimental 
Christianity appeals to this gospel (pp. 53, 
63 f.) and eagerly adopts the proto-Luke hy- 
pothesis, which Mr. Tasker rejects. Inciden- 
tally one wonders whether the author, who at 
times is quite polemical, does full justice to 
Harnack (p. 87). 

Yet the proto-Luke hypothesis, and the 
wrestlings of Streeter and others with Luke’s 
special material, are not merely due to theologi- 
eal tendency. There are literary and historical 
problems here which call for solution. Luke 
js not always reinterpreting and modernizing; 
much of the time he simply passes on tradi- 
tional material. The problems arise because 
the early Church had a variety of theologies, 
and Luke was partly a product of his environ- 
ment. For example, though the evangelist may 
have no Atonement theory, he does not re- 
move any such doctrine from the parables of 
chapter 15, which teach a simple Jewish doc- 
trine of repentance. The real problem, which 
many critics do not grasp, is that some strands 
of Gentile Christianity had highly developed 
theologies and brought the kerygma of salva- 
tion into high relief, while other groups of 
Gentile Christians nourished their religious life 
on the words and earthly deeds of Jesus. We 
ean discern the motives of Mark and John 
rather easily. What were the theological and 
other motives which preserved for us the Q, 
L, and M materials, and resulted in Luke’s 
unique two-volume work? Mr. Tasker is quite 
right in pointing out that Luke is different 
from the other evangelists, but he is not just an 
individual; he represents one kind of early 
Christian. 

Several of Mr. Tasker’s other positions raise 
questions. Does he attribute the Jewish side 
of Matthew partly to the evangelist or entirely 
to his sources? From what he says on pp. 
44-46 we are not quite certain what his answer 
iss He apparently regards the Enochiec Son 
of Man as a kind of Messiah and may hold 
that in Daniel the Son of Man is a person (p. 
82 f.). He speaks so categorically of Jewish 
legalism (p. 85) that one wonders if he ap- 
preciates what is to be said on the other side. 
He seems to take the eunuch saying in Matt. 
19: 12 as genuine (p. 99). The statement on 
p. 109 that Christians saw no fundamental dif- 
ference between the Fourth Gospel and the 
other three is too sweeping; it ignores the fact 
that John was not established as canonical 
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without some controversy. On p. 119 he states 
that ‘‘the Fourth Evangelist lifts the veil from 
Jesus’ prayers and reveals their contents.’’ 
An example of Mr. Tasker’s theological predi- 
lections is seen in his adoption of Kierke- 
gaard’s comments on the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican (p. 95 f.). This is keen and edifying as 
homiletics, but it goes somewhat beyond scien- 
tifie exegesis. 

This review has emphasized the book’s faults. 
At the same time, it is a provocative volume, 
which because of its clarity and incisiveness 
will help to orient the beginner. 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


Episcopal Theological School ” 


Church, Continuity and Unity. By H. Burn- 
Murdoch. Cambridge University Press, 
1945, pp. xii +196. $3.50. 


Since the Christian Church is an organism, 
its unity today is conditioned by its continuity 
in history. Its disunities result from its dis- 
continuities. The important discontinuities 
occurred in the sixteenth century. The breaks 
were deliberate. The claim to continuity in 
certain fields of church life was an after- 
thought of second generation reformers. 

The bulk of the book is concerned with show- 
ing an unbroken continuity from the earliest 
days of Christianity until that time. Atten- 
tion is centered on the hundred years following 
the death of St. Paul. Dr. Burn-Murdoch never 
allows his readers to forget that this continuity 
is the continuity of an organism. Within that 
organism there is a complex of interdependent 
relationships. A table showing how the lives 
of leaders overlapped each other during the 
crucial period is very impressive. A man of 
fifty should have a fairly accurate memory of 
significant persons and outstanding events in 
his own community thirty years before. First 
Clement was written scarcely more than thirty 
years after the death of St. Paul. 

It is as one among the many continuities 
that the succession of Bishops is important. 
Stress is not to be placed on the government 
by Bishops. As late as the time of St. Co- 
lumba, bishops in Scotland were not the rulers 
of their own communities and there might be 
several in one monastery. Dr. Burn-Murdoch 
makes use of the contention of Dom Gregory 
Dix that the governmental function in the local 
church was in the hands of presbyteries until 
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_ ardship entrusted to the apostles. 


the Fourth Century, although, he would add, 
eapable bishops would manage to have their 
way with these boards. What is to be stressed 
about bishops is that they continued the stew- 
The bishops 
continued this function because the episcopal 
order (monepiscopacy) is itself the secondary 
apostolate (of a class of itinerant missionaries 
which had existed from the earliest days of 
the Christian Church, ef. I Cor. 15: 7) loeal- 
ized in paroikiai. 

In accepting this thesis the author, of course, 
places himself in the line of Bishop Gore and 
Cuthbert Turner. He has read nearly every- 
thing that has been written in English upon 
the subject and documents his assertions by 


reference to them. The method of presenta- 


tion may very well be an answer to a problem 
of the teacher of polity—how to spread out, in 
the time at his disposal, a vast array of evi- 
dence with simplicity and without omission of 
important distinctions. Most instructors, how- 
ever, would find Burn-Murdoch’s conservative 
treatment of early Christian literature a heavy 
handicap. To give two illustrations from a 
large class; the Pastorals are run in with in- 
disputable Pauline literature to support the 
position of secondary apostles, while St. Paul 
is viewed as sitting with the presbyters to 
render judgment, and that as early as the 
writing of I Corinthians (5: 3): To those who 
cannot accept what seem to them ultra-con- 
servative use of the evidence, this leaves a num- 
ber of crucial assertions without sufficient 
support. 

With this important reservation, this small 
compact book may be commended as a masterly 
array of facts and an important contribution 
to the cause of restoring visible unity to the 
Church which is Christ’s Body. That is what 


its author hopes it will be. 


HowarD HENRY HASSINGER 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


_ God Is Not Dead. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 


New York: Harpers, 1945, pp. xvi + 185. 
$1.50. 


This, the latest product of Dr. Bell’s always 
brilliant pen, scarcely needs the boost of an- 
other flattering review. It is already widely 
read and is receiving universal praise. Quota- 
tions from it are beginning to enliven many 
a sermon at the College of Preachers. And de- 
servedly so. Dr. Bell’s epigrammatic style 
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lends itself to citation. There are not Many 
authors or preachers in America today who 
rival Dr. Bell in his appeal to the ** fringe. 
Christian’’ intelligentsia of our time, | have 
met a great many such edueated secularists 
who find in Dr. Bell a guide and friend, He 
understands them and takes their doubtings 
and sometimes cynical criticisms of present-day 
Christianity seriously. The book under review 
is based upon consultations, by letter mostly, 
with some fifty intelligent lay people. The 
addresses gathered together in the volume 
quote (anonymously, of course) from these 
frank confessions of doubt or faith or criticism 
and then deal frankly with the issues raised, 
They roam widely over our contemporary re. 
ligious and social scene, and the chapter 
titles are provocative—‘‘Does History Make 
Sense?’’, ‘‘Church Worship Leaves Me Cold,’’ 
**The Problem of Wealth,’’ ‘‘The Church and 
Polities,’’ ‘‘The Church and the Church,’’ and 
some dozen more. 

As in other recent books by Dr. Bell, little 
here is left unsaid in the way of indictment of 
our age and our sensate culture. The surpris- 
ing fact is that most readers will welcome such 
honest self-examination. We are a bit sick of 
sentimental self-laudation, of gospels of prog- 
ress, of cheap hopefulness. The author can 
find support for his bitter appraisal in secular 
commentators themselves, from Nietzsche to 
Arthur Koestler, and he makes deft use of these 
auxiliaries. We are living through a strange 
overturn of world-views even on the secular 
plane. The Christian doctrine of original sin, 
laughed to scorn for generations, looms up once 
more as one of the most obviously true of 
Christianity’s insights into the human predica- 
ment. Strange above all is the fact that this 
apparently pessimistic view of man is seen by 
many a secularist to contain’ a cleansing 
catharsis of a long unrecognized neurosis in 
modern culture. We begin to ‘‘face up’’ to 
disillusioning truth about ourselves. And this 
is grace, and leads to courage. G. K. Chester- 
ton may be right when he says: ‘‘The good 
news of the Gospel can be said to be the good 
news of original sin.’’ 

Half of this paradox is abundantly expressed 
in ‘‘God Is Not Dead.’’ Is the other half 


there—the peace that comes with seeing our- 
selves as we are under the awful eye of God as 
He reveals His judgments in history? Here 
Dr. Bell seems to me to be not so clear. 


He 
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pictures judgment more vividly than divine 
Grace—Grace as this, too, is at work in con- 
temporary events. I speak with some diffidence 
on this point, since nothing should belittle the 
service done for modern seekers after truth by 
Dr. Bell’s recall to a coming to ourselves. But 
I do miss some of the comforts of the Gospel. 
Perhaps this is most clearly marked in the 
treatment of God’s revelation in Christ. The 
Incarnation (and its extension in the Eucha- 
rist) is pictured primarily as ‘‘theophany’’ and 
not as bringing reconciliation through the 
Cross. A typical passage is the following 
(page xv): ‘‘I do believe in God as He is re- 
vealed in the perfect manhood of Jesus. 
Jesus is all of God that the limited mind of man 
may apprehend; and this is enough to know, 
since thereby man may come to understand 
what his own life is meant to be. Jesus is the 
Truth and the Truth can make us free—free 
from incompetence, from selfishness, from sin, 
from inanity.’’ 

But is this ‘‘enough to know’’? Is this 
theophany of the divine in itself salvation? 
The whole ‘‘ Vision of God’’ theology, so popu- 
lar among us today, leaves me with a dis- 
turbed mind. ‘‘Can our souls find rest,’’ so 
P. T. Forsyth once addressed a theology limit- 
ing itself too much to incarnational emphasis, 
‘in a Christ who only says: ‘Come unto me, 
and behold what you may be if you are true 
to your best self and true to a divine Human- 
ity as I am?’ ’’ Is Christ, as Luther once re- 
marked, merely a harder taskmaster than 
Moses? The oft-quoted words of Melanchthon, 
prefixed to his Loci Communes, come to mind 
here: ‘‘This is what it means to know Christ: 
to know his benefits, not to contemplate his 
natures or the modes of his Incarnation.’’ 

Most readers of this review will have read 
also Dr. Bell’s recent article on Church Unity 
in The Atlantic Monthly. That article, pro- 
found in large part as it was, gave many in the 
Episcopal Church great pain. His categorizing 
of theological groupings in the Episcopal 
Church was manifestly unfair, ignoring as it 
did the real evangelical movement now sweep- 
ing sentimental liberalism off the board. For, 
from the point of view of a true evangelicalism, 
centered upon the Atonement, an accusation 
directed at Dr. Bell’s theology as itself at least 
slightly tinged with Pelagian liberalism would 
not be altogether unfair. 


THEODORE D. WEDEL 
College of Preachers 
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Gafat Documents: Records of a South-Ethi- 
opic Language, Grammar, Text and Com- 
parative Vocabulary. By Wolf Leslau. 
New Haven: American Oriental Society, 
1945, pp. 188. 


This most recent of Dr. Leslau’s contribu- 
tions to Ethiopic studies, which appears as 
Vol. XXVIII of the American Oriental Series, 
published under the auspices of the American 
Oriental Society, is somewhat of a philological 
tour de force, and perhaps is unique of its kind. 

Gafat is apparently an extinct language. 
When Beke in 1845 published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Philological Society in London his 
paper on the dialects of Abyssinia and the 
countries immediately to the South thereof, 
he reported that owing to encroachments of 
the Gallas from the South and of the Amharas 
from the North, the language of Gafat was 
even then on the eve of extinction, the rising 
generation seeming to be quite ignorant of it, 
and their parents far from familiar with what 
had once been their national speech. Later 
travellers have pronounced it quite extinct, 
and though Dr. Leslau quotes a native Abys- 
sinian historian as saying in 1927 that it was 
still spoken in private among the people of 
Gafat, one may well question the accuracy of 
this statement. 

What we know of Gafat is derived from two 
sources; (i) a translation of the Song of Solo- 
mon which was made by native priests for the 
traveller Bruce, along with translations of 
the same portion of Scripture into various other 
Abyssinian dialects, and preserved in a single 
MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, (ii) 
a vocabulary of Gafat words given by Beke 
in the above-mentioned article. Since, as Dr. 
Leslau admits, the four hundred words in 
Beke’s list are for the most part merely Am- 
haric words with a Gafat ending tacked on, 
to Gafatize them as it were, we may say that 
for practical purposes our knowledge of the 
dialect is confined to the priestly version of 
Canticles. To make the situation worse, the 
priest who made the translation made it from 
the Amharic, and seems not to have known 
either language very well, for he frequently 
produces passages which make no sense, and 
which have to be tortured in order to give some 
sort of an intelligible sentence in English. It 
may well be that he was one of those ‘‘ grown- 
up persons,’’ to whom Beke refers, ‘‘who do 
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profess to speak it’’ but ‘‘are anything but 
familiar with it.’’ 

With naught but such material in hand, it 
might well seem quite impossible even to at- 
tempt to draw out the grammar of the lan- 
guage, let alone discuss its relation to the 
other members of the group. Dr. Leslau, how- 
ever, has been able, by a judicious use of his 
unrivalled familiarity with the other languages 
of Abyssinia, both Ethiopic and Cushitic, to 
give an intelligible grammatical sketch, and 
make available to students of Semitics, in as 
complete a form as can ever be expected, the 
material this dialect has to contribute to their 
studies. 

In an earlier paper on ‘‘The Position of 
Gafat in Ethiopic,’’ published in Language, 
XX (1940), pp. 56-65, Dr. Leslau had argued 
that while Gafat had, as might have been ex- 
pected, some characteristics that are not to be 
found in any other language of the Ethiopic 
group, and also some features in common with 
Geez and Tigré of the Northern Ethiopic 
group, it has a great deal more in common with 
the South Ethiopie group, and in particular 
with the Harari and Guragué. This conclusion 
is sound. 

Nothing has been omitted to make this study 
complete. The fifteen columns of text from 
the Bruce MS. in the original Amharic script 
have been reproduced photographically, and 
the text is then given in transliteration, with 
both an interlinear word for word translation 
and, at the foot of the page, a free transla- 
tion, with notes referring back to the Amharic 
and the Hebrew originals, and copious back 
references to the paragraphs of the Grammar. 
The Grammar is throughout in transliteration, 
and follows the usual order of treatment. By 
its constant reference to the cognate forms in 
other Semitic languages, however, and to the 
relevant literature where individual problems 
are more fully discussed, it is a model compara- 
tive study. 

Perhaps the most generally useful section 
of the work is the last, which gives a complete 
_ alphabetical list of all known Gafat words, 
with their cognates in the other languages. 

Where they are words of the general Semitic 
- tek this is noted, and where they are bor- 
rowed words, or have cognates in the Cushitic 
languages, this also is indicated, frequently 
with references to the literature where discus- 
of individual points will be found. 


sion 


Finally, for full measure, an English-Gafat 
index has been added at the end, so that jg 
one wants to know, for instance, if there js 
preserved a Gafat word for ‘‘iron,’’ that ip. 
formation is immediately available. 

After such a measure of success with Gafat 
it is perhaps not impossible to hope that we 
may yet see similar sketches of the Grammar 
of the Damot-Agaw and the Tehiratcha-Agaw, 
of which translations of the Song of Songs 
are also available in the same Bruce M8, at 
Oxford. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Columbia University 


Experience Worketh Hope. By Arthur John 
Gossip. New York: Seribners, 1945, pp, 
vi+ 200. $2.00. 


Dr. Arthur John Gossip is an excellent 
preacher, probably not the greatest in Great 
Britain, but our judgment based on this vol- 
ume of sermons is that it is a happy congrega 
tion that can have week by week such inter- 
pretation and application of Christian truth. 
The sermons are topical, not expository, but 
they always stay close to the truth of the text 
and are a legitimate development of the theme 
in terms of modern living. They were first 
published in England, and came right out of 
the blitz, the black-out, falling bombs and 
the dreaded telegrams from the War Office. 
They have all the vitality and timeliness that 
preaching to a crisis brings out of a great 
Christian soul trying to reach the depths of 
human need in such an hour with the resources 
of the Gospel. The title of the volume is an 
adequate description of the general tone of the 
twenty sermons selected for the book, each 
one of which breathes the courage of one who 
has grasped the deeper meaning of the cross 
and who can therefore honestly point the way 
to victory out of tragedy. He quotes Emer- 
son in the last sermon to the effect that 
‘‘Everyone is criticizing and belittling the 
times. Yet I think that our times, like all 
times, are very good times, if only we know 
what to do with them.’’ ‘‘And that,’’ says 
Dr. Gossip, ‘‘is what I think about our times 
now when another wave of disillusionment has 
broken over us.’’ 

In most of the sermons there is a strong 
evangelical note with the ordinary terminology 
one associates with this type of preaching, 
the power of which for the most part is lost 


when committed to print. The sermons do not 
need the emotional urgency of the preacher to 
reach the heart. They have a rich merit of 
their own in their keen spiritual insight into 
God’s truth and mercy, the redeeming nature 
of the work and words of Jesus and a knowl- 
edge of human nature and its needs. Theo- 
logically the author is well within the central 
tradition of Christianity, and religiously he 
seems to have his feet on the ground. Christ 
only is the hope of man. The cure for man’s 
weakness and infirmities, his sin, frustration 
and failures are to be found not in mere rea- 
son, stoic endurance, dour determination or in 
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the escapisms of popular philosophical and 
psychological sophistries, but in Christ alone. 
Incidentally there are some excellent apologetic 
passages. 

That the sermons read so well is in part due 
to the light and color of well-chosen allusions 
and illustrations. Few preachers who have 
read as widely as the author in literature, sci- 
ence, philosophy, psychology and contemporary 
theology, are able to call on their fund of 
knowledge so happily to dress up the argument 
or drive home the point. 

Henry H. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
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The Political Synedrion and the Religious San- 
hedrin. By Solomon Zeitlin. Philadel- 
phia: Dropsie College, 1945, pp. 32. 


The reprint of an article in the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, N. 8., XXXVI (1945), in which 
Professor Zeitlin gives evidence for his conten- 
tion that ‘‘in the time of Jesus there were 
two Sanhedrins, one a state court and the 
other a religious Sanhedrin.’’ He makes out 
an excellent case. Before the fall of Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 70, the term guvédpiov is used to 
designate a council called by the ruler to deal 
with political matters. The religious supreme 
court which decided cases of offenders against 
religious law, and, in fact, passed legislation, 
was known as the Bet Din (xpirhprov, 
Only in the later literature is it called ouvédprov 
or Sanhedrin. Thus it may be argued that 
Jesus was tried by a council of state which was 
not bound by the procedure of the Bet Din. 
The Jewish people as a whole were not to blame 
for the Crucifixion; only the Romans, the high 
priest, and his immediate counselors. 

8. EB. J. 


A Comparative Lexicon of New Testament 

Greek. By Leslie Robinson Elliott. Kan- 
gas City, Kan.: Central Seminary Press, 
1945, pp. x + 187. $1.50. 


Professor Elliott has included in this lexicon 
all words belonging to roots which oceur three 
times or more in the New Testament, and has 
classified them by roots. Thus p. 1 begins 
with the group ay, ayeA, ayp, aywr, and 
under it are placed the words dyw, éywyf, and 


so on. Opposite each Greek word the English 
meaning is given briefly, sometimes so briefly 
that alternative interpretations are not con- 
sidered, as in the case of the word érépaxyos. 
However, Professor Elliott considers the vol- 
ume ‘fa supplement to the regular lexicons, 
not a substitute for them,’’ and as such it 
should be very useful, since it fosters the rapid 
building of vocabulary. 

The book is attractively lithoprinted and the 
typescript was carefully prepared, though a few 
errors are to be noted, as on p. 85. 


Golgotha, Kra- 
By George 
Pond 


Archaeological Papers. VII. 
neion and the Holy Sepulchre. 
W. Elderkin. Springfield, Mass.: 
Ekberg Co., 1945, pp. 65. $1.75. 


Mr. Elderkin argues that the site of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre had previously 
been a site of pagan worship. Golgotha was 
a kraneion near which was a tomb of Zagreus 
or Zeus redivivus. The cireular church with 
its concentric walls perhaps superseded a 
Marneion (as the Christian church did at 
Gaza) and its design is traceable to the Laby- 
rinth. ‘‘These close correspondences may be 
explained by the similar experiences of the two 
deities. Both died and were resurrected. It 
was a logical consequence of the syncretism of 
the times that the devotees of the Christian 
god should seek to win converts from his pagan 
rival by adopting not only the plan of the 
mortuary temple but also rites of the rival’s 
eult.’’ The words of John 6: 53 f. are ‘‘a 
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relic of the ancient Cretan rite of omophagy 
in the cult of Zagreus which Christianity em- 
ployed in a figurative sense to facilitate the 
; conversion of the devotees of the Cretan god’’ 
(p. 62). This is all very ingenious, but it is 
based on speculation, not evidence; and Mr. 
_ Elderkin has not one word to say about the 
Jewish background of early Christianity. 
S. E. J. 


Shadow of the Soul. By Frederic Spiegel- 
. berg. Palo Alto, Calif.: The Author, 1945, 
pp. iv + 47. 

This privately circulated, mimeographed 
_ booklet is a translation of the most important 
parts of Epiphanius’ Panarion with a brief 
preface and introduction. Since Dr. Spiegel- 
berg considers this ‘‘work in progress’’ a de- 
tailed criticism is not in order, and one will 
await with great interest the definitive trans- 
lation which, it is hoped, will follow. The 
study of early Christianity calls for a careful 
examination of heretical movements, and all 
possible help is needed in assessing the infor- 
“mation which Epiphanius gives us. 


8. E. J. 


The Jewish Dilemma. By Elmer Berger. New 
York: Devin-Adair Co., 1945, pp. xii + 257. 
$3.00. 


Rabbi Berger belongs to the group of Ameri- 

can Jews for whom Judaism is a religion, not 
a nationality, who asks only for ‘‘equality of 
rights and obligations with their fellow-na- 
tionals,’’ and who dissociate themselves from 
Zionism. The book is in three parts: ‘‘The 
Myth of ‘a Jewish People,’ ’’ ‘‘Zionist Na- 
tionalism,’’ and ‘‘For Free Jews in a Free 
World.’? One who would understand the prob- 
lems of Jews should ponder both the claims of 
Zionists and also the other side of the argu- 
ment, which is ably presented here. 

8. E. J. 


A Manual of Eastern Orthodox Prayers. New 
York: Macmillan, 1945, pp. xiv +113. 
$0.90. 


This attractive little book was produced by 
the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius in 
England. It begins with a brief foreword by 
Archbishop Germanos of Thyatira and some 
helpful explanatory notes by Dr. Nicholas 
Zernov. The prayers are taken from the Eucho- 


logion, and include, among other things, morn. 
ing and evening prayers, the Order of Con- 
fession, and prayers before and after Holy 
Communion. These prayers, which are go full 
of biblical material and breathe a warm and 
intimate piety, contain much which would 
enrich the prayer life of any Christian. One 
who reads the booklet will come to appreciate 
something of the inner spirit of eastern Ortho. 
doxy. 


8. J. 


A People’s World: A Plan for World Govern. 
ment. By Donald Fay Robinson. Coop- 
erstown, N. Y.: the Author, 1944, pp. 31, 
$0.40. 


Another blueprint for a world government 
reminiscent of Ely Culbertson’s bridge game of 
nations but differing in many details and strue. 
tural formations. Such a pamphlet ought to 
be reviewed by one who has some affinity of 
thought with the blueprinters. The point of 
contact of biblical theology with such schemes 
is not immediately obvious. I suppose one may 
read them in the light of the law as an ulti- 
mate demand which articulates the deep aspira- 
tion for justice, order, peace and unity in the 
human world. This makes us know that we 
bear the image of the Creator and that we have 
fallen away from our true relationships irre- 
parably. 

As concrete proposals, even intended only 
as a basis for discussion, these constitutions 
for a world government have another real fune- 
tion. They ought to make us aware that world 
security from war, durable even as long as the 
peace of a national community, can be cer- 
tain only as guaranteed by a world govern- 
ment. Knowing this, we shall not expect too 
much of the world organization being formed 
at San Francisco and, not expecting too much 
from it, shall be able to make it work the bet- 
ter. What we shall have in our next span of 
the future will not be world government in any 
sense of that term, but peace by treaty agree- 
ments with a world mechanism for dealing with 
codperative possibilities and frictional rela- 
tionships. 

It is clear, if anything in this world is clear, 
that world government is completely beyond 
the possibility of this period of history. It is 
probably true that its possibility will appear 
in some future period. Whether or not cur- 
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rest blueprints will have any relevance to that 
future time, I doubt if anyone can have a clue. 
At the moment, they are as irrelevant as 
Piato’s Republic or Thomas More’s Utopia. 
A. T. M. 


frile in the Stars: A Book of Hours for the 
First Sunday in Advent. By James J. 
Donohue. New York: Maemillan, 1945, 
pp- 56. $1.50. 


Episcopalians will be interested in these 
s, not merely because of their poetic 
value, but also beeause they show the intel- 
jectual and artistic vitality of the Liturgical 
Movement in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
book is a cycle which forms a paraphrase and 
commentary on a significant day of the Divine 
Office. Among other forms, the Shakespearean 


sonnet is used with great eloquence and ef- eral interest. 
fectiveness, and some of the best examples of 8.E.J. 
q COMMUNICATION 


Emmanuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs, Michigan. 
To the Editor: 

Upon reading the article by Miss Grace 
Amadon, entitled ‘‘Important Passover Texts 
in Josephus and Philo,’’ in the April, 1945, 
number of the Review, I find myself under the 
conviction that the evidence there dealt with 
points entirely in the opposite direction of the 
thesis which the author is endeavoring to es- 
tablish. May I invite your attention to a few 
observations. 

First of all I believe Miss Amadon’s trans- 
lation of Josephus, Wars VI. ix. 3, found on 
page 113 of the April 1945 issue, and her con- 
clusion that Josephus is here dealing with 
“‘two contrasting sacrificial oceasions,’’ to be 
without warrant. The entire argument is built 
up on the p& and 6éé clause. But possibly 
Miss Amadon was not aware of the fact that 
the use of these two particles does not neces- 
sarily indicate contrast, but that ‘‘the Greek 
is much fonder of combining clauses as corre 
lative than we are, so that pa . ., dé‘. ., must 
often be left untranslated; and that, esp. in 
Prose, the joint effect of the two Particles may 
be expressed by as well ..,as.. ; .. while or 
whereas.’’ Liddell & Scott. The context in 
Josephus shows clearly that he is not dealing 
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it are at the beginning of the Third Nocturn. 
Mr. Donohue’s theological emphases are of 
course those of the enlightened and self-con 
scious Roman Catholic literati of our time. 

8. E. J. 


Union Seminary Quarterly Review. Vol. I, 
No. 1 (Nov., 1945), pp. 47; No. 2 (Jan., 
1946), pp. 47. New York: Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. $1.00 per year. 


This periodical supersedes the Union Review, 
a student publication, and the Alumni Bulle- 
tin. The first two numbers contain articles by 
Henry Sloane Coffin, James Muilenburg, Fran- 
cis C. M. Wei, and several students and alumni. 
Though it is directed primarily to Union men 
and women, the new magazine contains several 
articles and book reviews which will be of gen- 


with ‘‘two contrasting sacrifical occasions,’’ 
but that his concern is with one point alone, 
the endeavor of Cestius to determine the census 
of Jerusalem from the number of passover 
lambs slain on that occasion. Any reference 
to some other contrasting sacrifice would here 
be entirely without point and out of place. 
The translations of Thackeray and Whiston of 
this passage are correct. 

Also on page 113 Miss Amadon states that 
Josephus in Wars II. i. 2 and II. ii. 5 had 
featured the slaying of the passover lambs ‘‘as 
an evening episode,’’ and gives as her reason 
for such a view ‘‘the evening drunkenness of 
Archelaus that started the Jewish sedition 
which accompanied the paschal ceremony.’’ A 
eareful reading of this entire passage reveals, 
on the contrary, that it was an afternoon rather 
than an evening episode, and that the argu- 
ment that it was an evening episode is with- 
out foundation. Wars II. ii. 5 does indeed 
indicate that during the period of mourning 
for his father Archelaus assumed a pose of 
grief by day and engaged in riotous drinking 
at night and that it was the indignation of the 
people at such conduct which resulted in an 
outbreak against Archelaus. But Wars II. i. 


1 makes it plain that the seven days of mourn- 


ing in which Archelaus had engaged in such 
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conduct came directly after the death of 
Herod, and these preceded the day in which 
he ‘‘changed into white raiment and went 
forth to the Temple,’’ ‘‘speaking from a 
golden throne.’’ It was on this latter occa- 
sion that the multitudes gathered, ‘‘towards 
evening,’’ ‘‘bent on revolution,’’ when they 
offered their sacrifices and the riot took place. 
But was this an ‘‘evening episode’’? Not at 
all. It was in the afternoon, ‘‘towards even- 
ing,’’ according to Josephus’ own account, that 
the people gathered together, ‘‘bent on revo- 
lution.’’ So the ‘‘evening drunkenness of 
Archelaus’’ which was responsible for this 
attempt at revolt must have been prior to this 
day when the crowds gathered in the after- 
noon with revolution in their heart. Josephus’ 
record is as follows: ‘‘ Towards evening, how- 
ever, a large number of those who were bent on 
revolution assembled on the same spot, and, 
now that the public mourning for the king was 
ended, began a lamentation.’’ II. i. 3. It 
should be noted that the period of mourning 
for the king was already over by the time that 
these crowds gathered together ‘‘bent on revo- 
lution,’’ and to offer their passover sacrifices. 
But it was during that previous period of 
mourning that the ‘‘evening druhkenness’’ of 
Archelaus had taken place, an event which 
Miss Amadon has mistakenly assigned to the 
day of the passover, and on which she en- 
deavors to base her argument of this being an 
‘evening episode.’’ 

Yet again, on p. 114 of the April 1945 issue, 
_ Miss Amadon endeavors to argue that Philo in 
Vol. VII, Special Laws II. xxvii. 145, does not 
refer to the offering of paschal lambs. But in 
your April 1944 issue, p. 109, she herself uses 
this same reference of Philo as applying di- 
rectly to the paschal lambs: ‘‘It was also a 
day, as Philo puts it, on which each Israelite 
household became the symbol of a temple, 
where the offerer brought his innocent paschal 
sacrifice to Jehovah as a substitute offering 
for sin.’’ This reference of Philo is very 
obviously speaking specifically of the paschal 


lambs, as Miss Amadon herself has correetly 
noted in April, 1944, but which in April, 1945 
she endeavors to disprove. , 

On p. 114 of the April 1945 issue the state. 
ment is made that Philo in De Vita Mogis 
declares that the 14th day was clearly ap. 
pointed for the paschal rite. This is true ingo. 
far as Philo refers to the slaying of the pass- 
over. But the article continues with the state. 
ment that Philo ‘‘further marks the paschal 
day astronomically when he says,’’ ete., quot. 
ing Philo’s Special Laws II. xxxiii. 210. But 
what Miss Amadon fails to mention is that 
Philo in this last reference is speaking of ‘‘the 
fifteenth day of the month,’’ revrecadedry 
pnvos, and not the fourteenth. 

Yet again, on p. 115 Miss Amadon declares 
that Philo ‘‘states that the autumn feast came 
on the 15th for the same reason that the spring 
feast occurred on the 14th, namely, because the 
world was then full of light. The sun shone 
all day, and the moon shone all night.’’ Spe- 
cial Laws II. xxviii. 155. But this statement 
is in error, for Philo here does not compare a 
fall feast of the 15th with a spring feast of 
the 14th, as Miss Amadon declares, but he 
compares a fall feast of the 15th with a spring 
feast of the 15th. Here are Philo’s words: 
‘‘The feast begins at the middle of the month, 
on the fifteenth day (4 wevrexa:dexarn) when the 
moon is full, a day purposely chosen, because 
then there is no darkness, but everything is 
continuously lighted up as the sun shines from 
morning to evening and the moon from even- 
ing to morning.’’ Any of your readers who 
have taken the pains to look up this citation 
given by Miss Amadon in her footnote 23, will 
have noticed the above error. 

I submit my own observations on the time of 
the New Testament passover in the accompany- 
ing article. 


[Dr. Thiele’s article will appear in the next 
number. F.C.G.] 


Very truly yours, 
EpwIin R, THIELE 
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